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PEEFAOE. 



The answerB to the following questions are 
designed to meet the unsettled condition of mind, 
in regard to the fundamental principles of morals 
and religion, which prevails so extensively in our 
conmiunity. The writer has endeavored to be . 
candid and honest in the treatment of these sub- 
jects; and may sometimes have seemed to make 
concessions which will expose him to rebuke and 
criticism from those who, never having had any 
serious doubts themselves, can have no sympathy 
with troubles that sorely perplex the minds of 
others. He has, however, been careful to yield 
nothing essential to the truth, and nothing which 
the truth did not oblige him to yield. 

It was no part of his design to discuss the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation, and therefore he 
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4 PREFACE. 

has stopped short at the threshold of dogmatic 
theology. There are multitudes of people who 
have no interest in what are commonly knovm as 
" Articles of Faith," because they have no fixed 
belief in these PHma/ry Truths^ which underlie 
all our " Systems of Divinity.'' They may-have 
neither the time nor the inclination to wade 
through the long, learned, and elaborate treatises 
which have been written on this class of subjects ; 
but it is thought that perhaps they may be willing 
to. read a brief and simple treatise, like that which 
we have here attempted ; and we trust that they 
will exercise the same candor in weighing our 
arguments that we have endeavored to use in 
stating them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONFESSION OF THE ATHEISTIO FAITH. 

"Whosoever wiU he saved from super- 
stitum, before aU things it is neoesso/ry that he 
hold the Atheistic Faith. And the Atheistic 
Faith is this : ThM we worship mem in nature^ 
and nature in man. NoihMig exists hut matter 
cmd law^ or svhsta/njce a/nd force : amd as these 
fa^stors eapladn aU thephenomerm now in opera- 
tion^ so they a/re sufficient to accotcnt for aU that 
have ever heen in operation. The universe iSj and 
always has heen, and always will he ;— passing 
through various stooges of development. The sa/me 
processes which are going on to-day, were going 
on yesterday, am,d hxme heen going on always. 
IndividAials ha/oe a heginning and an end ; hut 
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the svhstcmce of which they are composed^ amd the 
loAJoa hy which that sicbsta/nce is compounded^ ha/ve 
neither beginning nor end. There is a Force which 
orgcmizes / there a/re other forces which resuU 
from orgam,ization : this constitutes The All. 
The highest development of Nature is the soid of 
moAfh^ and this soul is the result of ma/rCs more 
complete physical orga/nization : coming into be- 
ing with that organization, a/nd perishing with it. 
The indi/oidaal is mortal / ths species is im^mor- 
tal. Ma/a is bound by the la/ws which grow out 
of the necessities of society, and which a/re requi- 
site to his own safety ami happiness. What we 
call sin is simply a negationy or the absence of 
something which is needed in order to mwrCs best 
good; a/nd it is curable, like other diseases, by a 
proper course of regimen. Thepopula/r idea^ of 
Ood, ami the moral law, and a future state of re- 
wards amlpunish/m£nts, a/re chimerical and false. 
This is the Atheistic Faith, which, exc&pt a man 
believe faithfully, he ca/rmot be sa/ved from priest- 
craft, ignorance, a/nd supei*stition.^^ 

And this is the creed now tanght in various 
quarters, sometimes openly, and sometimes more 
guarde.dly ; assuming the lofty name of the Posi- 
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tme Philosophy. It denies the existence of any 
conscious inteUigence, any Personality capable of 
volition and action, superior to man. It makes 
this denial upon the ground that the existence of 
such a being cannot be proved, and is not needed 
in order to account for the phenomena of the uni- 
verse. It asserts that the being of a God cannot 
be proved by revelation, because a revelation must 
begin by assuming the existence of a revelator. 
It cannot be proved by any form of miraculous 
evidence, because miracles are a violation of im- 
mutable law, and are therefore in the nature of 
things impossible. It cannot be proved by any 
necessities, inherent in our own nature, because 
aU men are not conscious of such necessities. It 
cannot be proved by assuming the necessity of a 
Great First Cause, in order to account for the 
phenomena of nature, because, if we go behind 
natural causes, to find a cause for them, we resolve 
those causes into effects, and then their cause may 
also be an effect, and so we are reduced to the ab- 
surdity of an infinity series of causes, and can nev- 
er reach the ultimate cause, which is called God. 

We assert that there is a Gody and that this 
fact is capable of satisfactory proof. 

There are two elements inherent in our na- 
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ture, which indicate the existence of a Supreme 
Being just as distinctly as the instinct of hunger 
proves the necessity of food. These elements are 
the sense of dependence and the sentiment of reo- 
erence. All analogy shows that there can be no 
such thing as a subjective instinct or intuition, 
without the existence of some objective reality 
correspondent to it, and designed to meet it. This 
rule holds true, alike of the lowest and the highest 
forms of organized and sentient being. If a- soli- 
tary exception to this law could be detected any- 
where, we should lose all confidence in the in- 
violability of natural law. 

Now, is it likely that this exception should be 
found only in the constitution of man himself, 
who stands at the head of Nature, and that too in 
the instance of the loftiest instinct of which he is 
capable ? After being true to herself in all her 
lower forms of development, can we believe that 
Nature falsifies her own laws in the very culmina- 
tion of her processes ? Is the instinct of depend- 
ence a veritable instinct, wise, and true, and 
good, everywhere else, and then when we reach its 
grandest form — ^leading man in his weakness to 
cast himself upon the Infinite — ^is it nothing but a 
phantasm ? 
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It is true that this sense of dependence and 
this sentiment of reverence, among barbarous and 
nncnltivated people, have fastened themselves 
npon very absurd and unworthy objects. So are 
their bodily appetites gratified with food, from 
which we turn with disgust ; but tJie appetiU it- 
self is none the less genuine. 

No man can rid his mind of the feeimg that 
there is a God. The simple mention of that great 
Name awakens an emotion, and this emotion is a 
refutation of Atheism. " I feel the Ood within 
me ! " said a pagan philosopher ; and this con- 
Bciousness is superior to argument. 

"Lord, all things everywhere 
Thy mighty praise declare : 
Some may muse, and some may sing, 
But they all are worshipping ; 
Or by silence or by sound 
Thou art praised the world around." 

The power which man possesses to concei/ve of 
God assures us of His existence. How are we to 
account for this conception ? It may be said : 
" Man in his primitive condition found himself 
surrounded by powers above his control — the wind, 
the thunder, the volcano ; he saw the sun, and 
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the moon, and the stars, holding on their eonrse, 
while generation after generation passed away ; 
it was natural that he should ascribe a sort of di- 
vinity to these powers and forms, and so gradually 
rise to the conception of an independent and per- 
sonal God." 

What do you mean when you say that this 
was nai/aral t 

" I mean that the nature of man is such as to 
suggest this thought, as it suggests other thoughts. 
Looking down from his own elevated station upon 
the orders of being that lay before him, he per- 
ceived a regular ascending series of existences, 
culminating in himself : how natural for him to 
infer that this progressive rise in the scale of be- 
ing did not step here, but that there might be a 
similar ascending series above him, terminating 
in an infinite, absolute, and omnipotent Being, 
whom we call God ! " 

Suppose it to have been so, was not this a 
reasonable as well as a natural conclusion? If 
the conception of a God grows of necessity out of 
the constitution of our nature, there must be a Gt)d. 
I cannot conceive of two separate points, without 
an interval between them, simply because the 
constitution of my nature renders it impossible. 
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No one will deny that onr oonceptionB are lim- 
ited by the possibilities of existence ; I can have 
no idea of a nonentity. I may suppose a thing 
to be true, which is not true ; but I cannot form 
a conception of an order of things which never 
existed and never can exist. To say that a thing 
is concei/ocMe is not far from asserting its reidity. 

In one sense we cannot conceive of God ; as 
we have no power to grasp the full conception of 
infinite space, and the eternity of time, and ultimate 
substance, so we are unable to reduce the Supr^ne 
within the range of our faculties.* But no one 
doubts that space and time are without limit, and 
by the same process that we know this to be true, 
we also know that the universe is controlled by 
an Infinite power. "We are now prepared to show 
that if we admit the existence of Infinite power, 
in fact, if we admit the existence of any such ele- 
ment 9A power in the true sense of the word, out- 
side of the human wiU, we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that there must be a personal God.^ 

The Atheist a£Srms that all of which we can 
conceive is what is called substance, and the law 
which gives it form and controls its movements. 

* The knowledge that we have of God is called by philosophers 
regtMive, as'^distinct from ipeculaii^e. 
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To go behind this law for any farther solution of 
the phenomena of the universe, is only to look for 
a cause beyond a cause, which must logically lead 
us on through an endless series of causes. 

It is very common to speak of a Great First 
Cause, and then of second causes, such as mechan- 
ical powers, chemical aflinities, and vital forces. 
But, strictly speaking, there can be no such thing 
as a second ccmse. An effect may seem to be 
converted into a cause : as, for instance, if I pro- 
pel a ball, and that strikes a second, which in its 
turn strikes a third, the third may appear to re- 
ceive its impulse from the second and the second 
from the first, but aU the real force came from, 
the hand, which gave the first motion to the first 
ball. 

There is, of course, an essential distinction be- 
tween a cause and an effect ; the former is a sim- 
ple force, or power, either self-originated or origi- 
nating in the wiU of a personal beings and the 
latter is its result. 

The whole question at issue is then reduced to 
this : Are what are called the forces of Nature self- 
originated, or the volitions of a God ? 
. The Atheist says : " They are the results of 
organization ; material substances coming togeth- 
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er under certain conditions — ^mechanical, chemical, 
or vital — ^become capable of producing certain 
phenomena." 

What brings these substances together under 
these conditions ? In other words, how are we to 
account for the organization itself ? 

*'That," he replies, "results from the laws 
which pertain to primordial particles of matter ; 
they have an inherent, necessary tendency to as- 
sume these organized forms." 

And how is the existence of these primordial 
atoms, possessed of such extraordinary endow- 
ments, to be explained ? 

He says, " They are eternal." 

Have they always been engaged in thus shap- 
ing themselves into form, according to their inte- 
rior laws or not ? Geology proves that this world 
has taten its present form within some period of 
time, and that all living things, more especially 
the human race, are of comparatively recent for- 
mation. Before this period, were the molecules 
of matter moving under different laws from those 
which are now in operation, or not ? 

It is replied : " The organific powers of Nature 
follow a certain order of development ; and in 
the primitive condition of things, their processes 
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must have been unlike those wliicli are acting to- 
day. I^ebnlouB matter first became consolidated, 
and then, through progressive processes of disinte- 
gration and combination, I^ature developed herself 
in various forms of mineral, vegetable, and animal 
existences, until at last her efforts culminated in 
man, the crown and glory of all things." 

We might pause to inquire how she happened 
to stop at this point ; but we hasten to the ques- 
tion. Did the process of development, of which 
we have just heard, hegim, in any point of time 
or not ? 

To say that it never commenced is nonsense : 
now, if it ever did begin, we would like to know 
how it happened to take its first start, and make 
its first progressive movement. At some given 
point of time, did the law first enter into this 
eternal nebulous matter, and from that moment 
did it begin to organize } If so, there must have 
been some higher power or influence to which it 
was subjected, and what could this power have 
been but Gh)d? 

Let us consider the subject in another light. 

When we come to analyze the primitive idea 
oi power ^ we find it identical with that of volition. 
The conception of power is derived solely from 
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mj own consciousness and experience. I will to 
do a certain thing ; througli this will, I act upon 
the mechanism of the body, and do what I de- 
signed. In this volition I become conscious of a 
true force, originating in mj personality ; it is, in 
fact, that personality controlling a material sub- 
stance. And here I find the norm, the type of all 
actual power. Metaphysically there can be only 
one kind of force ; power is simple volition, and 
if personality is essential to its production in one 
case, it must be in all cases. 

I look abroad upon Mature, and I find the 
same power which I am able to exert in a limited 
way, exercised upon an unlimited scale. There 
is developed an Infinite force, which implies of 
necessity a personal Being, possessing infinite ca- 
pacities. 

The fact that mechanical and chemical laws 
act uniformly, does not in the slightest degree inval- 
idate this conclusion ; it only shows that God acts 

according to a plan, and not fortuitously. The na- 

» 

ture of the force must be the same, whether I con- 
tinue to act imiformly, or change my modes of 
action. If there were habitual variations in the 
order of Nature, it would weaken the proof of a 
personal, intelligent God. 
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We do not care, therefore, to prove that there 
must he a Great First Cause hehind what are 
called natural causes ; the generic idea of cause, 
or power — ^and they are the same — ^involves the 
necessity of a personal God, who inspires and con- 
trols all things by His will. The phenomena of 
my own personal being teach me this : my liv- 
ing will is superior to Nature, and can control it 
under certain limitations. There must, then, be 
an Almighty will, to which the universe is subject. 

One further step, and the argument is com- 
plete. If I find two or more forces combined 
with evident reference to a certain result, I see in 
this an indication of intelligence. An orderly com- 
bination indicates a plan, and this can be the prod- 
uct of nothing but mind. In all ordinary rela- 
tions, everybody reasons correctly on this point. 
If any one sees the simplest piece of machinery, 
he says at once, " These wheels and levers have 
been made and put together by some intelligent 
agent, for some specific purpose." 

But how does the Atheist reason? He looks 
out upon the planetary system, and beholds all 
its complicated mechanism working in exquisite 
harmony, the play of forces in perfect equilibri- 
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tun, wheel within wheel, orbit intersecting orbit, 
and never a jar, never a hair-breadth's variation 
from the prescribed order ; and yet he says that 
he can see in all this no necessary indication of 
intelligence, nothing which looks like a determi- 
nate plan. 

Now, let him sit down and try to reproduce 
this system, in the form of an orrery, made of brass 
and wood, propelled by springs and regulated by 
weights ; how hard it is to arrange the wheels so 
that his moons shall travel at the proper speed 
around their respective planets, while the planets 
keep true time around their central sun ; how 
these eccentric orbits and elliptic lines confdse 
him ; how much planning and replanning, what 
severe and protracted thought, what an exercise 
of mjmd is demanded, before he can make the 
clumsiest representation of the celestial orrery I 
And yet he can rise up, after these exhausting 
eflforts, and say, " There is nothing here which in- 
dicates a supreme intelligence." 

Or, perhaps, with his microscope and knife he 
examines and dissects a little beetle. He would 
like to manufacture one for his own amusement. 
He finds that he might as well undertake to man- 
ufiwjture a universe! And yet he says, "There 
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was no intelligence needed in order to make the 
original beetle." 

But here the Atheist interposes with the old 
objection, " If you fall back upon the familiar ar- 
gument, that we may infer a designer from the 
marks of design, I reply, that your logic obliges 
you to account for the designer; if the watch 
must have had a maker, that maker, by the same 
token, must also have had a maker, and so on in 
an infinite series of makers." 

mat we affirm is simply tins : any combina- 
tion of substances and forces, arranged with evi- 
dent reference to a certain result, indicates intel- 
ligence and will, and an intelligent will is inden- 
tical with personality. If this be not so, our ordi- 
nary forms of speech cease to have any jneaning, 
and all argument, all reasonable discourse is at an 
end. The common words, plan, combination, ar- 
rangement, design, convey no meaning to the mind. 

The Atheist not only fails to accoimt for the 
existence of the universe, but he is equally unable 
to give a plausible ratiooiale of human existence. 
Here is a most elaborate arrangement, a system 
of marvellous contrivances, resulting in what? 
In the development of the human race, a large 
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proportion of whom perish before they know that 
they exist ; another portion find existence rather 
a burden than a profit ; while that smaller fraction 
who are so favored by fortune that they are able 
to discipline their higher faculties and enjoy the 
fruits of this culture, are liable, at any moment, 
to be reduced to nonentity. 

We have reasoned long enough and coolly 
enough upon a subject where there should be no 
need of argument ; now, let us bring the matter a 
little closer home to our hearts, for the instincts 
of aflTection are as trustworthy as the processes of 
reason. 

We enter the darkened chamber where the 
Atheist has been sitting through the long hours 
of night by the bedside of a dying child. It is 
his favorite boy, and his brightest hopes for the 
future had all centred in him. But the hand of 
the destroyer has been laid upon the child, and 
it is evident that the hour of his departure draws 
near. The boy turns to his father, and asks if 
he must die. There is no answer, and the child 
comprehends the silence. In faltering tones, he 
Bays : " Father, I have loved you very much, and 
you have treated me very kindly ; you have taught 
me a great many wonderful things, you have 
made the future look very pleasant. 1 \i^^ ^^"5- 
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posed that I should live with you for many years, 
and I thought that I should see the good of aH 
my studies and labors ; but I am going to leave 
you : will you tell me where I am going ? What 
is to become of me? Shall I live anywhere 
after my body is laid in the grave ? Will what 
I have learned be of any use to me when I am 
dead? Is there a God who will keep my soul 
alive ? Shall I ever see you again ? " 

The boy waits, and again there is no answer. 
" Why, then," he asks in tones that grow more 
tremulous, "why did I ever live? and why did 
you make me toil so hard? Why did you teach 
me to love you? Tell me, father — ^before the sun 
goes down, shall I have become nothing ? WiU 
you feel that I am nothing ? " 

Again there is no answer. 

" Father, perhaps you said that there is a God, 
and I could not hear you. Say it louder — ^louder I 
I must haA)e a God ! I am going away : what was 
it that Jesus said when He went away ? " 

There is no answer. 

" Father, it is growing dark, and I am very 
cold. Good-by ! " 

All is stUl and quiet now, and this wretched, 
desolate man goes down from the chamber of 
death to his solitary room — ^we trust, to pray. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHO IS GOD? 

Unless we can find an answer to this ques- 
tion, it helps us very Kttle to believe in the 
abstract idea of a God. Faith in a word^ which 
conveys no intelligible meaning, or the true 
meaning of which we fail to apprehend, can have 
no living power over the soul. 

Let us, then, see what conceptions the human 
race have formed of the Being whom they recog- 
nize as the object of worship. 

The most ancient and remarkable of all the 
popular mythologies is the Hindoo, and it still 
retaina its hold upon a larger nmnber of human 
beings than any other form of religion. 

The sacred books of this mythology show that 

there was an original belief in one Supreme 

Being, who is called the soul of the universe. 

But this great Divinity was considered too awful 
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and holy a God to have temples erected to him, 
or to be addressed by mortals. He was, therefore, 
supposed to have given existence to three mani- 
festations of himself, called Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, who compose the Indian Trinity, or Trimarti. 
Brahma is the embodiment of creative power and 
wisdom, as well as the ruler of destiny, and lord 
over life and death. Vishnu, the second emana- 
tion, is the personification of the preserving 
power of God. He is supposed to pass through 
ten distinct incarnations, the last of which wiU 
occur when the present creation is destroyed. 
He will then appear to judge the righteous and 
the wicked ; after which the sun and moon will 
lose their light, the stars fall from heaven, and 
the world, with all that is therein, be consumed 
by fire. Afterward there will be a new heaven 
and a new earth, and an age of purity. Siva, 
the third person of the Hindoo Triad, is symbol- 
ized by fire, and is the personification of the 
destroying power. 

In subordination to these superior beings, the 
Hindoos recognize an innumerable number of 
inferior gods, household deities, good and bad 
spirits — embodied as idols, under the most ex- 
traordinary combination of animals, flowers, and 
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other objects taken from the reahns of nature and 
of fan6y. 

The Buddhists are the Protestants of Brah- 
maism ; they do not profess to have estabUshed a 
new religion, but only to have reformed the old, 
which had become corrupt* The popular view 
of Buddha, from whom this sect takes it name, is 
that he was the ninth incarnation of the Hindoo 
Trinity, who descended to earth in order to raise 
men up from a state of impurity to a higher con- 
dition. The Hindoo transcendentalists contend 
that Buddha is not the name of a person, but 
simply a word used to signify a certain assem- 
blage of virtues, or the character of a perfectly 
spotless being. 

This system of Parseeism, the religion of the 
ancient Persians, is in many respects more im- 
pressive than that of the Brahmins. The Per- 
sians originally worshipped the elements of na- 
ture, fire, water, earth, and air, the winds and 
starry heavens, more especially the sim and the 
moon. In some early period, Zoroaster appeared, 
who renovated the old religion, and gave to his 
nation the Book of the Law. He taught the 
doctrine of an eternal, self-existent God, who 
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created the universe through the agency of the 
Living Word, Onnuzd, the source of all good. 
In this being, equal in majesty and grandeur to 
the Supreme, are united the three original Powers, 
the source of light, fire, and water, and his king- 
dom endures forever. 

Opposed to him is Ahriman, the prince of 
darkness, an evil being who was not directly 
created, but by Divine permission is suffered to 
come into existence, and then allowed to con- 
tinue for a while in being, in order that the 
good may be glorified in its triumphant contest 
with the evil. The history of the world is, for 
the most part, comprised in the records of this 
struggle between the righteous and the unright- 
eous powers, and will close with the coining 
down to earth of a Eedeemer, who is to anni- 
hilate the evil spirits, awaken and raise the dead, 
and sit in final judgment upon all. After this, a 
general conflagration will consume the world. 
The remains of the earth will then sink, and be- 
come for " three periods " a place of punishment 
for the wicked. After a long succession of ages, 
all will be purified and pardoned, when a new 
heaven and a new earth will be created, free 
from every form of impurity. The worship of 
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the Parsees consists in reading the law, adoring 
the sacred symbolic fire, sprinkling the body with 
holy water, praying to the good spirits, and par- 
taking of the sacramental bread and cup. They 
render no divine homage to images. 

The mythology of Egypt is so complicated, 
and involves so many incongruous elements, that 
it is impossible, within the compass of a few sen- 
tences, to give any thing like an intelligible 
analysis of the system. The Egyptians appear to 
have worshipped almost any thing and every 
thing. The regular gods were divided into three 
general orders, With one ahnighty and incompre- 
^ hensible being at their head. They believed in 
the preexistence and the immortality of the soul. 
Shortly after its separation from the body, the 
spirit must appear before Osiris, the stem judge 
of the lower world, before it can enter the peace- 
ful realm of the departed. Here its earthly life 
undergoes a close scrutiny, and an amount of re- 
ward or punishment is assigned, corresponding to 
its past piety or wickedness. 

The mythology of the Babylonians, Syrians, 
and PhcBnicians, was the great fountain which 
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deluged the heathen world with false gods. This 
is the particular form of idolatry that comes 
under the severe censure of the Hebrew Script- 
ures. The basis of this system was the worship 
of Nature, particularly the stars. It taught that 
in the beginning there was a shapeless chaos, 
moving in silence and darkness, and over which 
;he goddess Homerca reigned in solitary gran- 
deur. After the lapse of ages, Belus or Baal, 
the father of all, determined to create the world. 
Amongst the innumerable hosts of idols, he was 
always worshipped as the superior god. His 
chief temple was at Tyre, and Jezebel, the wife 
of Ahab, who was a Tynan priiicess, introduced 
his worship among the Hebrews, which Jehu 
afterward abolished. 

The original mythologies of those races from 
whom we are descended, the Scandinavian, the 
German, and the Gallic, we would trace more 
minutely if our limits allowed. Behind all the 
horrible and cruel doctrines which they incul-- 
cated, there was a lofty idea of the Supreme 
Being, to whom they gave the names of " The 
One and Indivisible, the Creator, the Destroyer, 
the Eternal." He dwells high above all mundane 
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things, and is not approachable by worship ; that 
was rendered to inferior deities who presided 
over the affairs of men, were themselves mortal, 
and finally responsible to the Supreme Euler. 
Their death it was predicted would take place at 
what was called "the twilight of the gods." 
There is a singular solemnity and gloom in this 
old mythology : " In the beginning," says one of 
their sacred books, " there was neither shore nor 
sea ; the earth was not to be found below, nor in 
the expanse above; all was one vast abyss, in 
which chaos reigned;" and then follows an ac- 
count of the creation, fiill of sublime and magnifi- 
cent absurdity. 

Thej'e is a singular resemblance in the primi- 
tive ideas of the Mexican mythology to those of 
the Eastern world. The leading doctrine of this 
system was, that there existed one Supreme, 
invisible Being, Lord and Creator of all. This 
Being was never worshipped, being regarded as 
too holy and lofty to be addressed by mortals. 
He was never represented by images, and was 
known by such titles as these, " He by whom we 
live," and "He who has all in Himself." The 
inferior gods were emanations from Him, and 
every element had its own presiding deity. The 
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Mexicans believed also in the existence of spirits 
subordinate to the gods, but with great power to 
do good or harm. The bad were represented by 
ugly, uncouth figures, and the household gods by 
small and handsome statues. They believed in 
the immortality of man, and assigned three dis- 
tinct places of abode to the departed. 

The Grecian mythology is distinguished by 
its multiplicity of gods and deified beings. It 
adopted hosts of deities from abroad, and con- 
stantly invented new ones on its own account. 
But, while it never rose to the conception of a 
pure and spiritual essence, its general tone was 
far above that of the Indian, Babylonian, or 
Egyptian systems. It ministered rather to joy- 
ousness, liberty, and heroism, than to the harsh- 
ness and cruelties of asceticism. Its gods were 
deified men, with human bodies, and human 
frailties and passions. The highest intelligence 
was united with the lowest sensualism. The 
more cultivated Greeks regarded the popular 
mythology as a fable, but gave it their public 
support, partly out of regard to their own reputa- 
tion, and partly because the good order of society 
seemed to be connected with this symbolic faitL 
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We come now to the views of the Supreme 
Being as given in the Holy Scriptures. 

In opening the Bible, the first point that 
strikes us is the fact that it exhibits the self- 
existent cause of all things, which the Hindoos 
call "the world-soul," as a Person. Under the 
primitive and patriarchal systems. He is usually 
spoken of as though He possessed a human form : 
He walks upon the earth, converses with His 
creatures, labors and rests from His labor. He 
is described as eating and drinking, going and 
coming, and is even said to wrestle bodily with 
man. "Whatever in all this seems to be incon- 
sistent with the more spiritual views of Deity 
afterward taught by the Scriptures, is sufficiently 
explained when we consider that it was impossi- 
ble for the human race, in the beginnmg, to ap- 
prehend the idea of the Divine Personality under 
any other forms of representation.- And this 
distinct view of God as a Person it was all-im- 
portant that they should hold, for it was the ab- 
sence of this in the ancient mythologies which in 
.great part explains their universal relapse into 
idolatry. 

Coming down to the Mosaic economy, there 
IB exhibited to us a more elevated view of God, 
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The doctrine of His unity and personality is kept 
inviolate, but the human form vanishes: "No 
man can see Him and live," represents the popu- 
lar feeling ; His presence is manifested in symbols 
of fire and cloud. His voice is heard in the 
thunder, and the power of His hand is felt in the 
whirlwind and the storm. 

The moral elements of His nature become 
more prominent; He is revealed as a just and 
holy God, "who will by no means clear the 
guilty." And yet He is merciful, long-suffering, 
and gracious. In the popular conception of 
Deity we still trace, of necessity, the influence of 
Hebrew modes of thought ; He is the God of the 
Jew and not of the Gentile ; human passions are 
attributed to Him, and some things are referred 
to His inspiration, which it is more reasonable to 
ascribe to an earthly origin. This is no argu- 
ment against the divinity of the Jewish economy, 
for a revelation must be adapted to the existing 
degree of human development ; it would be no 
revelation if it were much in advance of the pop- 
ular apprehension. 

As we follow on the course of Jewish history, 
and listen to the teaclungs of the later prophets, 
a still more spiritual conception of God gradually 
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dawns upon us; He ceases to be recognized 
through the medium of material symbols, the 
physical demonstrations of His power and pres- 
ence are superseded by the spiritual, and He 
moves upon the heart and mind by the direct 
and unseen influence of his Spirit. His attri- 
butes and character shine forth with more re- 
splendent brightness; He is revealed as an un- 
changeable God, whose purposes are eternal. 
" God is not a man, that he should lie ; nor the 
Son of Man, that he should repent ; " a loftier 
view of worship is developed, and mere cere* 
monial holiness gives place to spiritual sanctity. 
At last, Jesus came, and the fulness of the God- 
head was seen. Types and shadows vanished 
before the reality. The "man of war" retired 
to make way for the Prince of Peace. The mys- 
tery of godliness, which had been hid from ages 
and from generations, was now made manifest. 
The true ideal of God, in all its completeness, 
was clearly exhibited to man. " God is a spirit ! " 
" God is love ! " these were the glorious words 
of the new dispensation. And morning broke 
upon a darkened world. 

From this cursory sketch, we learn that the idea 
of one, self-existent, and supreme Being, was the 
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basis of all the great forms of religion that have 
controlled the world. The starting-point with all 
is essentially the same. 

Different explanations of this extraordinary 
fact have been given. Some attribute it to the 
traditions scattered abroad thronghout the earth, 
of the original revelations recorded in Genesis. 
Others believe that God made some direct dis- 
closure of Himself to all nations in their earlier 
days. Others say that the consciousness of man 
indicated a sovereign God, and His invisible things 
were shadowed forth to universal humanity by 
the things which were made. 

It would be very strange if all these nations 
were able in their infancy to evolve oiU of thei/r 
own consciousness a purer and loftier conception 
of Deity than they ever acknowledged in their 
maturity. We can mucli more readUy believe 
that this nobler view, jfrom which they afterward 
apostatized, was in some way the result of a di- 
rect revelation from above. 

Every religion davms a divine origin. All 
rest their authority upon this claim. And we 
cannot fail to have observed that there are other 
elements besides the belief in one God, which are 
common to all primitive forms of religion. In 
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the general theories of creation ; in the existence 
of two antagonistic powers, good and evil ; in the 
prediction of the final triumph of righteousness ; 
in the obligation of sacrificial worship; in the 
doctrine of some form of immortality, and of 
future rewards and punishments, there is a very- 
singular agreement. 

In some of the old mythologies, there are 
foreshadowings even of the Christian doctrine 
of the Eedeemer, the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the establishment of the kingdom of God upon 
earth; and there are pagan predictions of the 
coming of a Messiah, which are almost as won- 
derful as those which fell from the mouth of 
the Hebrew prophets. 

However the general coincidence of all primi- 
tive religions in certain great fundamentals of 
faith may be explained, it is evident that, with- 
out exQeption, they join in one universal protest 
against atheism. It is true that, in process of 
time, they ceased to regard the Supreme God as 
having any practical concern with human affairs, 
and transferred their offerings of worship to some 
inferior, perhaps to some malign power, whose 
wrath they dreaded. 

One remarkable exception arrests our atten- 
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tion, and that is in the instance of the Jewish 
nation. Even amongst this people we find the 
same general tendency to relapse into idolatry ; in 
fact, there were idols in the land during the 
greater part of their history ; at some periods the 
nation was wholly given to idolatry, kings and 
qneens patronized pagan shrines, and we are told 
that at one time there were only seven thousand 
persons left, who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
And yet, while no other people was ever res- 
cued jfrom the abyss of idolatrous superstition, we 
find that there was some mighty influence brought 
to bear upon the Jews, by which they were con- 
stantly led back to the recognition of the One 
only living and true God ; imtil at last every idol 
in Palestine was dethroned, and she stood alone 
as Jehovah's witness in the earth. In the sacred 
books of all other religions we observe a steady 
tendency toward deterioration, and the mytholo- 
gy becomes more absurd and degraded in propor- 
tion to its remoteness jfrom the original fountain. 
In the annals of the Hebrews we see a constant 
moral and spiritual progress, until in the end 
their religion culminates in Christianity. That 
little nation, regarded by Greeks and Bomans 
with such contempt, never possessing any marked 
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political preeminence, distinguished in the annals 
of the world only for its sacred literature, has 
transmitted to us the elements of all our highest 
culture and civilization ; Christianity is the out- 
growth of Judaism, and this is the religion which 
to-day controls science, literature, commerce, 
and whatever else tends to advance and elevate 
society. Is there not, then, a strong presumption 
in favor of the fact that here we must look for 
the true revelation of God? 



CHAPTER m. 

WHAT IS GOD? 

The sources of information, jfrom whicli we de- 
rive our conception of God, are twofold : there 
is a universal revelation which He has made of 
Himself to man, inland through the human con- 
sciousness ;* and it may be assumed that there are 
special revelations which have been communicat- 
ed to the race jfrom time to time by direct inspira- 
tion, and recorded in the sacred Scriptures. The 
latter presuppose the existence of the former ; and 
woxdd have been impossible, except upon this 
condition. 

God reveals Himself to man by endowing the 
race with such faculties as are needed in order to 
apprehend His being and character. No revela- 
tion can be made to any creature inferior to man, 
because no such inferior creature possesses these 
faculties. But God made man in His own image. 
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SO that we find in our own being the types or 
images of the Divine attributes. We are con- 
scious of the existence in our nature of power and 
inteUigence, and then find that, through the 
agency of these gifts, we are able to accomplish 
certain results. We look abroad through the 
universe, and see that similar results on a much 
grander scale have been accomplished outside 
of us ; we infer jfrom this that there must be a 
Power and an Intelligence causing these re- 
sults, and corresponding to them in might and 
grandeur. 

We then become conscious that these qualities 
of our being are identical with the idea of person- 
ality ; and we say instinctively, the Infinite Pow- 
er which controls the movements of the universe 
must be a Person. 

We find ourselves endowed with certain mor- 
al qualities, and, according to the degree of our 
moral elevation, we attribute a moral character 
to the Deity. A people with whom the virtues 
of courage and heroism are foremost, will believe 
in a heroic God, a God of battles, marshalling 
the hosts of heaven to triumph over His enemies. 
A cruel people will believe in a God more cruel 
than themselves — a Moloch delighting in blood. 
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An effeminate and licentious people will believe 
in a weak and vacillating Deity, a doting and in- 
dulgent Qod. A righteous and holy people will 
believe in a righteous and holy God. 

If it were not for the disturbing and degrad- 
ing influence of sin, men would have had a clear 
discernment of the moral image of God, and, by 
the culture of their own spiritual faculties, have 
acquired a true conception of His character. But 
we have already seen that the human race, left to 
themselves, soon lost this conception, and intro- 
duced a host of obscene and horrid idols as the 
objects of adoration and worship. The solitary 
exception is found in the line of that people 
through whom we have received the direct reve- 
lations jfrom heaven, which are recorded in the 
Bible. To this source, then, we must now look 
for the correction of those errors into which man- 
kind have so generally fallen. 

In studying this great Book, we must remem- 
ber that its disclosures of Divine truth are made 
in accordance with the laws and limitations of 
our intellectual being. It reveals God to us 
through the types of natural analogy, because we 
could comprehend no other style of revelation ; and 
its modes of representation vary according to the 
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degree of culture attained by those to whom they 
are addressed. God is revealed to the patriarch, 
in conformity to patriarchal habits of thought ; to 
the Jew, on the level of the Jewish plane of cul- 
ture ; to the disciples of Jesus, in all His fulness. 
At the same time there is a wonderful uniformity 
throughout the whole volume in the fundamental 
conception which it gives us of the supreme Lord 
— a conception differing in many respects from 
that contained in any of the ancient mytholo- 
gies. 

This appears first in the view which it reveals 
of God as the Creator. The Bible opens with 
the sublime and simple statement — " In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth." 
It declares God to be the source and the agent 
from whom all things proceed, and in whom all 
things consist. It leaves no place for subordinate 
deities or secondary powers. The universe is 
simply God unfolding or developing Himself in 
exterior forms — ^His subjective powers becoming 
objective. And if He is, in the essential quality 
of His nature, an active, creative Being, He 
must of course have always been so ; if He radi- 
ates life and light to-day, He must have done the 
same as long as He has existed. 
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This, we are aware, is not the commonly re- 
ceived opinion. It has been assumed, withont 
due reflection, that God existed firom all eternity 
in solitary and lonely repose, His active, creative 
powers all dormant, nntil the arrival of a certain 
period — ^frora which time takes its date— when, 
in the exercise of His sovereign will, He determines 
to create a universe. Before this there was noth- 
ing in being but the great, spiritual Power which 
we call God — nothing but Himself and an infi- 
nite vacuum — ^no substance, and no form ; and 
then, after an eternal passivity. He calls into ex- 
ercise an omnipotent volition, and the universe 
appears. This is what we call creation, and 
thenceforth and forever the Supreme becomes ac- 
tive and self-developing. Through the eternity 
that is to come. He will never again relapse into 
the quiescent solitude of His own individual Be- 
ing — ^this created system which an eternity waited 
for, now that it exists, eternity wiU never annihi- 
late. 

How can this view be reconciled with the 
doctrine that God is a personal Intelligence, ac- 
tive or creative in the very essence of His being? 
Was He suddenly moved to the act of creation by 
a new impulse ? This is fatal to the conception 
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of an immutable Ood. We cease to believe in 
One who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. 

There are certain objections that will be urged 
against the statement that the exercise of God's 
creative power must have been coincident with 
the existence of that power. 

It will be said that it is essential to the idea 
of creation at all, that it should have had a begin- 
ning in some period of time ; and, however remote 
you make that period to be, it must have been pre- 
ceded by an eternity. 

There is no greater difficulty in conceiving of 
creation as being independent of the limitations 
of time, than there is in conceiving of a creative 
God who has always existed. 

You may say that there must be a limit to the 
boundaries of the created universe — ^this is re- 
quired by the laws of thought, and it would be an 
absurdity to affirm that there is no circumference 
which bounds the starry worlds : but observe that, 
wherever you imagine that boimdary to lie, you 
must conceive of space as infinite, and it is as easy 
to conceive of sims and planets occupying one por- 
tion of space as another. 
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And SO, wherever you fix the date at which 
creation begins, you can conceive of creation as 
beginning somewhat earlier, and so on in a suc- 
cession of infinite removes through all eternity. 

The preserU forms of creation undoubtedly 
had a beginning in time ; the race to which we 
belong cannot be very old, and the earth which 
we inhabit is not eternal : but we are not to infer 
from this that God never put forth His creative 
power until within the last six or sixty thousand 
years. If He made the world six or sixty thousand 
years ago. He may have formed another world 
sixty thousand years before that period, and so on 
through an endless succession of similar periods. 

We apply to God forms of speech which are 
only applicable to finite beings. He is not subject 
to the limitations of time and space, as we are ; 
and we should still further remember that there 
are no analogies in our experience which* can 
give us the slightest idea of what it is that con- 
stitutes creation. "We define it to be the making 
of something out of nothing. Of course, we do 
not mean that nothing is the material out of 
which something is made ; but that something 
a/ppea/rs^ where there appeared to be nothing 
before. Did it exist before it appeared? Only 
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as it existed potentially in God, th§ sonrce of all 
things. God, then, is in some sense the substance 
out of which all things are made ; and if that 
snbstance is eternal, what difficulty is there in 
supposing creation also to have been eternal ? 

We are now upon ground where we can fight 
the Atheist with his own weapons. K he says, 
" Matter or substance is eternal, the laws which 
fashion it are eternal, the uniyerse has always ex- 
isted," we reply. What if it be so ? The Divine 
source of this substance is eternal, the Divine 
force, the Intelligence and Will, which imparted 
life and motion to that substance, are also eter- 
nal. The created power must be coincident with 
the created result. 

But the believer in Divine revelation may 
here interpose this objection : " Does not the Bible 
say, ' In the beginning Gtod created the heavens 
and the earth ? ' " The " heavens and the earth " 
may very properly here be supposed to refer to the 
solar system, of which our planet forms a part ; 
but, assuming that this declaration of the Bible 
is intended to embrace the universe, we would 
remind the reader that the Scriptures also say, 
" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the word Was God." Of this 
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Word, thus said to be "in the beginning," it is 
further observed, " All things were madeby BBm, 
and without Him was not any thing made that 
was made. In Him was life ; " that is. He was 
the living source of all things. 

It follows that the interpretation which 
would make the first verse of Genesis refer to a 
period in time, would also make the Word, the 
Author of Creation, come inta being in time. 
The chronology of the Bible goes back only to 
the date of the origin of the human race. As to 
what preceded this period, it simply teUs us that 
"in the beginning" was the Word and "in the 
beginning " that Word was creative ; and if we 
hold the Christian doctrine of the " eternal gen- 
eration " of the Word, on the same ground, we 
may believe in eternal creation. 

And how much better it consists with that 
enlightened view of God, which regards Him as 
an active Intelligence, rather than as the sleeping 
Brahm of the Hindoo, to believe that He has al- 
ways been unfolding Himself in successive acts 
of creation, calling into existence system after sys- 
tem, world after world, race after race, and thus 
radiating upon the universe His ineffable glory, 
as long as He himself has existed 1 To what pro- 
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portions does the conception of this creative pow- 
er expand, when we ftirther consider that the 
globe on which we dwell is only a fractional part 
of the system to which it belongs, the central sun 
of that system having a bulk more than fourteen 
hundred thousand times greater than that of the 
earth ; this solar system being only one of a. 
countless number of systems, of which what we 
call the fixed stars are the central suns, two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand of these great suns 
hayin£C been observed to pass the reflector of a 
telZpe in forty-one nunutes ; when we consid- 
er that all this multitude of stars that we are able 
to see, may be only the minutest particle of that 
inmiense universe of systems which lies beyond 
our ken ; when we conceive of this innumerable 
host, moving through space around one great cen- 
tre, every planet and every sun keeping to its or- 
bit without the divergence of a hair's breadth ; 
and then think that all is the product of One 
Eternal Mind, and all subject to One Great Sov- 
ereign, with wliom the limitations of time and 
space are nothing ; who was always what He is, 
and wiU always be the same ; who. can receive 
nothing, because He communicates every thing ; 
who can learn nothing, because He is the source 
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of all knowledge ; who can be thwarted in noth-: 
ing, because that only can be which He permits 
to be — all that we can do is to bow the head and 
fold the arms, and, in the spirit of little children, 
say : 

^* Not as the primal force 
Impelling Nature^s course, 
"We know thee, but as Father dear.^'* 

The second respect in which the theism of the 
Bible differs &om that of the ancient mythologies 
is, that it makes God to be not only the direct 
Creator of all things, but also the personal super- 
visor and director of every movement in the uni- 
verse. In other words, it exhibits Him as an 
active and inspiring Providence. 

The idea of creation which we advocate does 
not represent it as the result of a special fiat of 
the Almighty, by which, at a given date. He ar- 
bitrarily wills a universe into existence ; but it is 
the development of God's inherent and eternal 
activity. According to the former view, it is 
conceivable that, after He had made the worlds, 
some six or sixty thousand years ago. He might 
have adjusted the springs and balances of Nature, 
arranged the great machine so that it would run 
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for a given length of time, then retired and ceased 
to have any further supervision of its movements. 

But the doctrine which we uphold makes God 
lo be as truly a Creator to-day as He ever has been ; 
every tree, every flower, every man is a creation. 
The action of every power in Nature shows a Di- 
ving volition at work, all natural laws are simply 
Divine forces, and there is a Divine order in what 
may look to us as the wildest disorder. The soul 
of a living, ever-present Gk)d beats everywhere 
throughout the universe, indicating that in Him 
" all things live, and move, and have their being." 
He guides the movements of creation by fixed and 
universal laws, and yet these general laws are ar- 
ranged and directed with reference to specific 
ends ; so that His Providence is both general and 
special. 

These laws are not arbitrary, for they are the 
laws of God's own being. His Omnipotence is 
not the Omnipotence of a merely sovereign will. 
It is folly to say, " God might, if He had so chosen, 
have done other than He did ; He might now, if 
He saw fit, reverse all the processes of creation and 
change all its laws, and then revolutionize all our 
modes of thought to correspond with this muta- 
tion." For this would take from God all His es- 
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Bential attributes, and leave us nothing bnt an 
arbitrary, absolute, and all-powerfiil wilL There 
is a school of theology which leaves ns no other 
God but this at the head of the moral kingdom, 
and this is even worse than the philosophy which 
make all physical laws to be only arbitrary. It is 
this sort of reasoning which has driven so many 
to deny the fact of a Providence, and to regard 
what are called the laws of Nature as supreme. 

What we want, is not a God who simply made 
the world and then left it to the guidance of irre- 
sistible law ; not a God who interposes only at 
remote intervals and in peculiar emergencies ; we 
need a God who is about us on every side, and di- 
recting all things by a wise, benevolent, and order- 
ly Providence ; One who guides the suns in their 
courses, and adjusts the wondrous mechanism of 
the tiny insect that glitters for an hour in the air 
and dies ; One " for whose power nothing is too 
great, for whose inspection nothing is too mi- 
nute." There is no remote comer of the universe 
beyond His ken and His control ; no doomed do- 
minion, given over to the absolute and unre- 
stricted rule of any rival power. If I go up to 
heaven, God is there ; if I make my bed in hell, 
He is there ; if I flee to the uttermost part of the 
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tLniyerse, God is as near to me there as though I 
stood under the very shadow of His throne. 

It is a glorious truth that God is everywhere 
Supreme, and wiU not share, either His glory or 
His power, with another, it is a glorio^ tLh 
that His supremacy is everywhere that of good and 
righteous law — a law which is only the tran- 
script of His own perfections. It is a glorious 
truth that He can never contradict Himself, or be 
guided by any motives but such as of necessity 
spring from His infinite goodness and mercy. 
It is a glorious truth that He sees the end from 
the beginning; and has arranged all things 
with reference to that end, and in this arrange- 
ment can never be thwarted. It is a glorious 
truth that aU the principalities and powers in the 
universe are subject to Him ; and this they must 
be, because He created them all, and they have 
only such endowments as He saw fit to give them. 
It is a glorious truth that all the disorderly move- 
ments of these intelligences, be they men, demons, 
or devils, shall be finally overruled to the fur- 
therance of God's eternal purposes and the honor 
of His great majesty. 

And it is a most comfortable thought that God 
seeth not as man seeth, and measures all things by 
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a broader standard than we can compreliend. He 
never reyises His doings, never improves upon His 
designs, and to Him there are no mysteries. 

All science is dignified wKen it prostrates it- 
self before God. To know Him well, is to know 
all things well ; not to know God, is not to know 
any thing. We must know God, in order to be- 
come like Him ; and when we become like Him, 
we have salvation. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

DOES GOD STILE? 

ALLOwma the existence of a creative and su- 
perintending Providence, there is no diflSculty in 
answering this question, so far as the kingdom of 
material nature is concerned. Every new discov- 
ery that is made there only reveals the marks 
of more minute and complete design, of a broader 
and more exquisite harmony, and a more orderly 
arrangement, in every organic and every inorgan- 
ic thing. Everywhere we see the tokens of law, 
guided and controlled by Supreme Intelligence. 

But, when we pass into the moral kingdom, we 
seem to be leaving the region of certainty and 
order, and plunging into an abyss, where all is 
confusion, and doubt, and darkness. In the world 
of matter, we find nothing superfluous and noth- 
ing wanting : every seeming evil can be shown to 
be subservient to some greater good ; every move- 
ment, from the highest to the lowest, is regulated 
by fixed and unerring law ; and so infalKble is 
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natural science, that she is never obliged to recon- 
sider any problem which she has once fairly and 
thoroughly demonstrated. 

It is perfectly clear that there is a Divinity 
presiding over this material universe, whose plan 
is perfect and whose will supreme. 

But in the domain of spirit, where we would 
expect to find a higher order and a more striking, 
exhibition of wisdom and goodness, our first emo- 
tions are those of distress and disappointment. 
Contradictions, irregularities, confiicting elements, 
inBcrutable mysteries, crowd upon us, tiU we are 
utterly bewildered. 

Has God the ordering of this kingdom ? Is 
His will supreme here ? What, then, means all 
this uproar and disorder — ^this clashing of pur- 
poses — ^this triumph of wrong over right — and all 
this selfishness, and cruelty, and injustice ? "Why 
is it that, on the face of this fertile and luxuriant 
earth, teeming with fruits and grains, there are 
such vast multitudes perishing for want of bread ? 
What is the purpose of these dark dungeons, so 
pestilent and dreary, with their iron gates and 
mildewed walls ; and what is the meaning of this 
strange work — ^priestly hands, in the name of re- 
ligion crushing heretical bones? 
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What means tins glittering array, lustrous 
•with scarlet and gold, with its snowy tents and 
emblazoned banners, its clattering drums and 
pealing trumpets ? What means this thunder of 
artillery, this cloud of smoke, this clash of steel? 
What mean these yells and shrieks, these groans, 
and cries, and curses ; and what sight is this, upon 
which the pale moon looks sorrowftdly down, 
now that the din and turmoil of the day are over ? 
How comes it that those strains of music, which 
in the morning rang out so cheerily, are now, in 
the evening twilight, wailing the mournful coro- 
nach of the dead ? 

And again, what does it mean — ^this man, 
made in God's image, but a little lower than the 
angels, and endowed with immortaUty, lying here 
in the slough of filth and corruption, his man- 
hood all burnt out of him, and so loathsome, that 
even the dumb brute shrinks from his leprous 
touch ? 

What does it mean that, in every human soul, 
-we find such a crossing of purposes, such a war 
of passions, such dimness and vexation, such vain 
and hopeless aspiration, such weariness of the 
present, and such an awM dread of the ftiture ? 

Why is it that the close of mortal existence. 
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which opens to man the portals of eternity, is at- 
tended with such agonies and shrouded in such 
gloom? Why does the passage of our Mends 
from earth to the world of spirits leave us so 
lone and dreary ; and, craving so earnestly after 
reunion with them, why do we shrink from fol- 
lowing where they have gone before ? 

Is there a good and an omnipotent Gk>d, who 
presides over this moral kingdom ? or has His do- 
mmion been usurped by another ? Has a malign 
and infernal power dispossessed Him of His gov- 
ernment? 

Whence, then, did that foul usurper derive his 
supercelestial might ? Is he, too, self-existent ? 
Then we have two gods, waging eternal warfare ; 
and the infernal has thus far shown himself the 
stronger. 

Or, is he also a creation of God ? Then he 
must be subject to Gk)d, and can do only what 
God permits. 

Is the existing economy of the world a device 
to meet an emergency that was not originally 
contemplated by the great Author of aU things ? 
Are the principles of the Divine administration, 
under which we are governed and by which our 
final destiny is to be decided, unlike those which 
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prevail in other worlds ? Is man ruled by a diflfer- 
ent law from that which exists in other spheres ? 
These terrible questions, which reach down to 
the foundation of every system of ethics or reli- 
gion, and at the present time are pressing with 
agonizing weight upon many thoughtful minds, 
are disposed of very summarily by men of a cer- 
tain school. Their philosophy takes the human 
race at once out of the reach of all ^pi/rit/ual juris- 
diction, and, so tsix as the exercise of any thing 
like moral government is concerned, dispenses 
with God altogether. It affirms that man is what 
he is simply in virtue of his organization and the 
controlling influence of circumstances, and that his 
actions are the necessary result of his temperament 
and condition. "What we call sin is simply a dis- 
ease or disorder of the faculties, for which he is 
no more responsible than he is for the existence in 
his system of any other chronic and inherited mal- 
ady. By improving his organization and elevat- 
ing the general conditions of society, he will grad- 
ually be lifted above the influence of both physi- 
cal and moral evils. So long as he continues to 
violate either material or spiritual* laws, he must 
expect to suffer certain painful consequences; 
this is all that is involved in the idea of punish- 
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ment. Fruits mildew in the shade, metals rust 
when exposed to moisture, animals suffer and die 
when they are poisoned, and so the vigor of our 
mental faculties is impaired by ujitoward influ- 
ences: there is as much responsibility in one 
case as there is in all the others, and no more. 

It is a summary mode of disposing of all the dif- 
ficulties involved in the question of Gk>d'8 moral 
government, thus to deny that there is any such 
government, or any beings who, by the constitu- 
tion of their nature, are amenable to it ; but 
there are certain instincts in humanity which 
make it impossible for men to be satisfied with 
such a theory as this. Men hnov) that they are 
free, accountable moral agents ; they know that 
there is an absolute, fundamental difference be- 
tween right and wrong; they know that the 
idea of sin is ioseparable from the- idea of pen- 
alty; and therefore they know that they must 
be amenable to a sovereign lawgiver. These 
are primitive, necessary conceptions of the 
mind ; and, if they are not intuitive, they come 
as one of the first products of any process of 
reason. No people, that have ever risen to the 
level of any thing which deserves to be called 
thought, are destitute of these ideas ; and they 
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have never been denied or doubted, except by 
those who resolutely set themselves to the work 
of turning light into darkness. 

All the systems of theology which have ever 
been elaborated take their shape from the generic 
idea which they assume as lying at the base of 
God's moral government. We are dealing, there- 
fore, with that which constitutes the foundation 
of our religious belief, and it becomes us to be 
very cautions ; for, if we err here, the whole su- 
perstructure of our faith will prove to be un- 
sound. It is not to be presumed that we shall be 
able to solve the whole mystery of the Divine 
administration ; in the progress of our research, 
we shaU come upon dark passages, where the 
dim light of reason will fail to guide us ; there 
are solemn portals, through which, if we dare to 
pass, we must walk by faith and not by sight, 
and be content to be led by a way that we know 
not. 

There are, however, certain great principles, 
which we think must be admitted, whatever diffi- 
culties may be encountered, when we endeavor 
to adjust those principles in their relation to spe- 
cial details. 
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And, first, the iruoral economy under which 
we live mnst have been the direct and deliberate 
design of God. If this be denied, we are reduced 
to the alternative of supposing, either that God 
originally instituted no system for the regulation 
of His moral creatures, or that His divine plan 
has somehow been thwarted and overturned. 
Now, when we find such marks of perfect and 
harmonious design in the physical creation — ^so 
perfect, that not even the slightest mote in the 
air can move except as it is impeUed by fixed and 
universal law, the same law that binds the stars 
in their courses ; and when we further see that 
all material things seem to be arranged simply 
with reference to the development and culture 
of the spiritual world, is it reasonable to believe 
that God has left that world to shape itself as 
might happen, subject to blind contingencies and 
chances, or to the uncertain wills of those finite 
creatures who are its subjects ? 

Is it any more reasonable to suppose that God 
originally framed a plan for the government of 
the world, which, if it could have been carried 
into execution, would have resulted in universal 
peace and harmony ; but this plan, most unfortu- 
nately for the human race, was thwarted by the 
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intervention of a malign and mighty counteract- 
ing power ? 

Was this interference contemplated in God's 
original plan, or not i If not, then there must 
have been an antagonist, coeval with God, and 
who has proved to be mightier than He. Evil 
mnst have been, in the beginning, stronger than 
good ; and if so, alas for ns 1 evil must be strong- 
er than good to the end. The prince of darkness 
is supreme, and self-interest dictates that he should 
be propitiated. 

What a religion is this — ^the worship of evil, 
to save ourselves from evil 1 Outraged Nature 
protests against such a horrid faith. Every flower 
that opens to the sun, every brook that murmurs, 
every bird that sings, every star that shines, re- 
futes it. Season rejects it, for it leaves us with- 
out a God. 

And still it is evident that there is a disturb- 
ing power in the spiritual kingdom, so potent and 
80 general, as serionBly to derange its harmony 
and induce the most deplorable results. This, 
however, must have been contemplated and pro- 
vided for, in the original economy of God : sin 
and Satan must have been factors in his plan, or 
they could not have existed. The Creator of all 
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things cannot have been taken by surprise ; no 
v/nforeseen emergencies can have arisen anywhere 
in the universe, no contingencies for which He 
failed to make adequate provision. Every being 
that exists, from the highest to the lowest, is the 
creation of God, and every one has just that limit 
of endowment which He saw fit 'to assign. So 
that there mujst be a sense in which the moral 
administration of God is as perfect as the physi- 
cal ; and there must be a Divine order, under- 
neath all the tumults and disorders that ruffle the 
surface of the world. 

It follows of necessity that God's corvt/rol of 
the moral world must be as complete as it is over 
the physical, allowing for the existence there of 
a new and peculiar element. The former differs 
from the latter, in that it is taken out of the range 
of mechanical or irresistible law. Matter wajM 
do what it is impelled to do ; mind may, or may 
not, obey the exterior impulse. 

The subjects of God's moral kingdom are so 
constituted that they become capable of recogniz- 
ing moral distinctions; they are then brought 
into contact with good and evil — ^without which, 
it would be impossible to develop the highest ele- 
ments of their character — ^impossible, in fact, for 
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them to become conscious of either good or evil ; 
they are then impelled, on one side, by self-inter- 
est, reason, and all the better qualities of their 
nature, to choose the right — on the other side, im- 
pelled, by all the baser qualities of their beinff, to 
So2 ^e ^ng. Tie final decision m^ be 
their own, and the possibility of their choosing 
right involves, of course, the possibility of their 
choosing wrong. If this contingency did not ex- 
ist, there could be no such thing as a moral econ- 
omy. There might have been a glorious physical 
creation, suns and moons and stars, trees and flow- 
ers, beasts and birds and insects, flashing with 
gold and vermilion ; and God might have ruled 
orer aU in solitary majesty, not a stain of corrnp- 
tion defiling any thing that He had made, not an 
atom moving except as impelled by His wiU, not 
a jar or a discord in the universe, no possibility of 
evil anywhere, and no possibility of moral good, 
outside of God. No moral law could be pro- 
claimed, because there are no moral intelligences 
to whom it can be addressed ; there could be no 
exercise of justice, and no act of mercy. No in- 
telligent adoration could be rendered to God ; no 
grateful songs of praise could ever ascend to His 
throne : He would be alone with the earths and 
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the airs and the waters — ^a solitary God for- 
ever 1 

But these questions will Here intrude them- 
selves — ^if there be this element of individual free- 
dom in the moral kingdom, thus making evil pos- 
sible, if not certain, and evil be abhorrent to God, 
contrary to His will, and contradictory to His su- 
preme purpose ; if this kingdom, by its inherent 
constitution, is lifted out of the reach of that coer- 
cion which regulates the physical universe, how 
can it be said to be under God's complete control i 
How can it be strictly said to be under any direct 
control at all ? If evil is possible in one instance, 
why may it not be in all cases ? If possible in 
one degree, why not in all degrees ? Again, if 
evil could not have been prevented, consistently 
with the nature of the moral kiligdom — ^now that 
it exists, how can it be cured ? If it can be cured, 
.could it not, by some similar process, have been 
prevented ? Still further, if it could be prevented 
in the case of any one order of moral intelligences, 
why could it not have been everywhere pre- 
vented ? If there are races of beings who have 
never sinned, why was not the human race saved 
from falling ? 

We approach the answer to these questions 
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with reverence and dread. We might dismiss 
them all by saying that it does not become ns to 
search into the hidden mysteries of God; we 
shonld not try to penetrate His counsels. And 
then the rejoinder would be made : " In giving me 
the power to apprehend these difficulties, God has 
indicated that they are l^itimate subjects for 
consideration. I am endowed with certain facul- 
ties, which find their proper and only use in snch 
investigations. In adoring God, I am not called 
upon to worship a mere name, but a Beiug whom 
I know only through the revelations of His will 
and diaracter — ^let me be told what those reve- 
lations are." 

Or we might, as is often done, resolve aU these 
difficulties by just falling back upon the sovereign 
wiU of God, and saying : " He allows one to sin, 
and keeps another from sinning, according to His 
own supreme pleasure ; there is a universal possi- 
bility of evil, but His Omnipotence allows what 
is thus possible, to become actual only in certain 
cases. It is necessary, for the best good of a por- 
tion of His creatures, that another portion should 
be permitted to sin and to suffer." 

Out of the depths of bitterness and agony you 
would answer : " Is this the God that I am taught 
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to love, with all my heart and mind and soul ? 
Must I adore Him, simply as an elective, partial, 
and arbitrary sovereign ? Has He created certain 
races, preordained to be blessed and spotless 
angels forever — ^pnre and perfect from the mo- 
ment of their creation — as holy as they ever can 
be, without passing through any process of temp- 
tation and culture and discipline ; and then has 
He made other races, leprous and black to the 
very core, just as they come from His creative 
hand — so created that they can only sin and suf- 
fer, curse and destroy, and be destroyed, doomed 
to become the reftise of the xmiverse, beacons of 
wrath, victims of an iron necessity which crushed 
them before they were bom — hateful and hated 
of their Maker 1 '' 

It is marvellous that any intelligent beings 
could ever have adopted a theory of God's moral 
government which must inevitably suggest such 
awfiil thoughts as these. A fouler libel on the 
Almighty could hardly be conceived. 

We do not say that it is in the power of man 
to find an explanation of the mysteries which en- 
shroud the spiritual economy under which we 
live, that shall be entirely satisfactory ; but there 
are certain general principles which we know 
must be true. 
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The laws which regulate the moral universe 
must be as uniform and universal as those which 
determine the movements of the physical universe. 
As there is nothing variable and arbitrary in the 
one, so there can be nothing variable and arbi- 
trary in the other. This is a point that does not 
need to be argued ; because, to B&rm the contrary, 
is equivalent to the denial of any such tiling as 
Imo. 

There may appear to be variations in the ad- 
ministration of law, originating in the circum- 
stances under which it is applied. K, in the 
planet Jupiter, there are beings whose physical 
constitution differs from our own, the bodies of 
such beings may be built upon different mechani- 
cal principles, and sustained by different chemical 
combinations ; but this would involve no in- 
fringement of those laws of gravity and affinity, 
of relation and proportion, which must be the 
same everywhere. It is easier to conceive of 
this than it is to suppose it possible that there 
should exist in the universe moral intelligences, 
constituted after various patterns, and subject to 
variable intellectual and spiritual processes. The 
only difference supposable is one of degree — 
one race possessing a higher intelligence and a 
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clearer moral sense than another. In this case, 
both classes must be subject to the same essential 
law ; justice cannot mean one thing here, and 
another there, for this would impair the moral 
immutability of God. Angels, devils, and men, 
stand in different relations to the law, but they 
are all subject to one and the same code. 

If these principles are true, it follows that the 
law must be absolutely impa/rtiaZj and there can 
be no favoritism in the Divine, administration. 
Eeasoning abstractly, we should all say, this must 
be so ; but how can such a theorem be reconciled 
with stem and unquestionable facts ? The ad- 
vantages of individual men are very unequally 
distributed— some are bom to fortune, others to 

* 

adversity ; some are endowed with genius, others 
are utterly incapable of reason ; some inherit a 
comparatively healthy moral organization, others 
bring with them into the world passions and pro- 
pensities that are certain to overcome and destroy 
them. And are we not told that there exist an- 
gelic orders, who know no evil ; and infernal 
beings, who know nothing but evil ? 

It may here be remarked incidentally that 
there must be, either some inequalities in the con- 
dition and endowments of moral beings, or a dead 
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nnifonnity throughout God's spiritual kingdom. 
These inequalities are, however, perfectly con- 
sistent with the impartiality of the Divine law. 
There is no injustice done to me, because another 
being has been created, whose native powers or 
whose exterior advantages are superior to my own. 
If the law is as just in its treatment of me, accord- 
ing to my condition, as it is in dealing with that 
superior creature, I have no cause to complain. I 
shall find no fault, because I am only a man, and 
not an angel. 

Again, if it were requisite, in order to secure 
impartial justice, that there should be no inequal- 
ities of condition, it would be necessary, not only 
that all should be created on precisely the same 
level, but also at the same moment of ti/me / oth- 
erwise, those who existed first would outstrip the 
later-bom in the degree of their advance, and thus 
establish an inequality. 

But it may be urged that we are evading the 
real difficulty ; the fact which perplexes us is not 
that there are varieties of condition amongst men, 
and probably in other races than our own, but we 
are brought in daily contact with what appear to 
be the grossest violations of law and justice, and 
this under an economy which, we are told, is 
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God's general arrangement, and subject to His 
control. There are wrongs which cry to Heaven 
for redress, and there is no answer. Skilful fraud 
reaps a rich reward, while guileless honesty goes 
down to the grave in poverty. The innocent 
child becomes the inheritor of his guilty father's 
shame. A man whose heart is cankered with 
corruption assumes the ermine of the judge, and 
condemns to bitter punishment some unfortunate 
brother who is a radiant angel in comparison 
with him. 

Thore are multitudes bom into the world 
every day, of whom all that we can say is, " Why 
were they ever created? What possible reason 
is there for their ever having been allowed to live 
and breathe? If they had been worms, they 
might have served to loosen the soil ; as it is, 
they are endowed with a human form, and are 
utterly incapable of doing human work. They 
are bom as low down as they can be in the scale 
of animate creation ; and, the longer they live, the 
lower they will sink. I am told that these crea- 
tures are immortal^ and that the nature of their 
immortality, whether it is to be one of bliss or woe. 
depends upon the moral character which thej 
form during the few years of their probation here 
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on eartih. What do they know of probation? 
"What idea of character are they capable of attain- 
ing? How will it ever be possible for them to 
rise out of the slough in which they are bom and 
bred ? And are they the subjects of a wise, be- 
nevolent, and impartial government ? Is there a 
God who cares for them ? Poor waifs, blasted 
fruit, driftwood on the stream of life, is there any 
hope for them here or hereafter ? " 

Every hair of their heads is numbered. He, 
who watches the sparrow as it falls, follows them 
with as sincere an interest and loves them with 
as true a love as He does the grandest arch- 
angel. And that existence, which looks to us so 
mean and poor, is more precious, to the wretch 
who has inherited it, than aU the world besides. 

I acknowledge that there are facts in human 
experience which, on the surface, would seem to 
indicate " that the law of the Lord is not equal ; " 
but then our vision is bounded by a very narrow 
horizon, and we can see but a little way into the 
future. The time will come when we shall Tcnow 
that the Judge of the earth does right. We 5e- 
liefce this to be true, notwithstanding all the dark 
and mysterious problems which for the present 
evade solution ; our faith in fundamental princi- 
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pies is not to be destroyed by any difficulties we 
encounter in the adjustment of details. "True 
fortitude of understanding consists in not suffering 
what we do know to be disturbed by what we do 
not know." I am sure that the axioms of geome- 
try are true, and yet there are complications and 
seeming contradictions growing out of those ax- 
iomatic truths which I cannot unravel. 

It is enough for me to know that God will in- 
flict no essential and permanent wrong upon any 
creature that He has made, and never impose a 
punishment that is not deserved. Kesting upon 
this faith, I wait the disclosures of eternity. 



CHAPTER V. 

• IS THE LAW OF GOD INEXORABLE? 

"What are commonly known as " the laws of 
Nature" lie beyond the control of man. By 
bringing mind to bear upon matter, and thus in- 
troducing new combinations, they may be con- 
trolled and modified ; or a higher power may be 
made to supersede a lower. But all the while 
we are working under lorn — one form of which 
we use in order to affect another. 

Is what we call the moral law — ^the law of jus- 
tice, purity, rectitude — equally inviolable? 

It is in the power of Ood to arrest and set 
aside physical law, if He please to do so ; He may 
Buspend or reverse the laws of gravitation and 
affinity ; but it is not in His power to change the 
character of moral laws. He cannot make that 
which is right to be wrong, or that which is 
wrong to be right, because He cannot contradict 
Himself ; or, by an act of mere arbitrary sover- 
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eignty, reverse the moral qualities of His own 
being. 

And still, while, as a matter of fact, there is 
absolute harmony in the kingdom of Nature, 
which we allow to be liable to change at God's 
pleasure, in the region of moral action, which is 
subject to a law that is in its very essence inviola- 
ble, we find confusion, discord, a clashing of pur- 
poses, and habitual transgression. And the au- 
thors of aU this disorder are created beings, who, 
while they are unable in the slightest degree to 
control the action of any law of matter, have it in 
their power to transgress a moral law, which even 
the Creator cannot transcend. By the constitution 
of their nature, as free moral agents, it is possible 
for them to intrude into the world of intelligence 
an element of discord. 

Is it, then, true that the moral law is not invio- 
lable ? That law is perfect, for it is only a tran- 
script of God's own moral being ; and yet it is in 
one sense broken continually. An instrument of 
music may be perfect in its construction; but, 
played upon by a living hand, it may emit only 
the most discordant notes. If it were automatic 
or moved by perfect machinery, this could not be. 

This illustrates the Divine economy. It is not 
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automatic ; if it were, there would be only one 
intelligent free-agent in the universe. 

There is, however, a sense in which the moral 
law is inexorable and immutable. As it must be 
so in its essential quality, so it is in its practical 
working, for it provides for its own violation, in 
the way of inexorable ^^tioZ^. 

The problem of human suflfering is altogether 
inexplicable, apart from the existence of sin. It 
is true that the solution which this gives of the 
pains and paiseries to which we are subjected does 
not apply in the case of irrational beings, who, al- 
thou£:h they are incapable of moral desert, are still 

which can be only partially comprehended. 

It seems to be one of the laws of Nature that 
sensitiveness to pleasure can exist only on the 
condition of a corresponding sensitiveness to pain. 
l&oi only so, but it may be questioned whether 
the consciousness of one could exist, without a 
consciousness of the other. He, who never heard 
a noise, has no idea of stillness ; and the soul, 
upon which no shadow ever fell, could have no 
knowledge of light. K the brute creation were 
incapable of fatigue, they would have no conscious 
enjoyment of their periodic rest. 
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We may further observe that irrational crea- 
tures are subject only to that amount and quality 
of suffering which is necessary in order to their 
protection. The degree of their sensitiveness to 
pain is graduated by this necessity. The observa- 
tion of physiologists proves that they are really 
capable of feeling much less actual pain than 
would seem to be indicated by their groans and 
contortions. It is not true that the pangs of a 
worm, when it dies, are the same as those of a 
giant. It strikes us at first as a strangp arrange- 
ment, that whole races of living things should be 
perpetuated, only by feeding upon each other; 
but the sudden and violent death to which they 
are thus subjected delivers them from all the 
protracted miseries that would attend a life pro- 
longed to its natural termination. It is wisely 
and humanely ordered that the beast, which has re- 
ceived a mortal wound, should be at once torn in 
pieces and devoured by his fellows. There is also 
this vast difference between men and brutes, that, 
while the former " die a thousand deaths, in fear- 
ing one," the latter have no knowledge of the evil 
to come ; they are simply conscious of present ex- 
istence, with its manifold pleasures, and its occa- 
sional pains, and are susceptible only of that mo- 
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mentary fear which warns them of some imme- 
diate danger. 

We do not affirm that these considerations ex- 
plain to our entire satisfaction the fact that there 
is this STiflfering, where there can be no desert of 
punishment ; and we must once more fall back 
upon our implicit faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. "We wait until He condescends to 
reveal the mystery. 

But, all other forms of pain that are known 
on earth fade into insignificance, when compared 
with what man is capable of enduring, and is 
actually made to endure. By the construction of 
his physical organism, he becomes subject to such 
agonies as no beast of the field, or bird of the air, 
or fish of the sea, could experience and live. It 
is a noticeable fact that this susceptibility to suf- 
fering becomes more intense, according to the de- 
gree of his elevation in the scale of refinement and 
civilization. The savage Indian, because of the 
hardness of his fibre and the stolidity of his tem- 
perament, will endure tortures with comparative 
indifference, of which we canliot read without the 
keenest pain. And all the physical agonies, of 
which man is susceptible, are of little account, 
when they are weighed against the afflictions that 



\ 
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may come upon his soul. The groans of a 
wounded spirit are more terrible than the shrieks 
which follow the laceration of the flesh. The 
consciousness of shame, and loathing of self-abhor- 
rence, the sharp quiverings of conscience, the 
wretchedness of one who sins, and repents, and 
sins again, the dread of the future with all its 
hideous possibilities, the cowering of the guilty 
soul before God — ^these are the elements which 
drive men to despair. "To be weak is the 
true misery." 

These mental sufferings are the result of our 
infraction of those laws which God has estab- 
Hshed for the regulation of our moral being ; and 
it is through these results, following as the neces- 
sary and inevitable consequence of sin, that the 
law is shown to be inviolable. 

The notion fonnerly prevaUed that aU suffer- 
ing is punitive ; the ancient Jews appear to have 
considered every disease and calamity as the di- 
rect result of some trangression. Suffering in all 
its forms is to be regarded in some sense as one 
of the results of the evil or imperfect condition 
under which we exist, but pain is not always 
penal. Physical pain is often the residt of no 
fault or imprudence, and serves as a sentinel to 
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save US from death. Mental suffering may be 
occasioned by our sympathy with the misery of 
others ; and, the more refined the nature, the more 
exquisite is the agony. Hereditary evils are some- 
times inflicted upon the child, as the natural re- 
sult of his father's iniquity ; but of course they 
are not penal, so far as any desert of the child is 
concerned. Such are our organic relations, that 
not unfrequently we suffer for each other's sins ; 
and, at times, the innocent may seem to suffer 
more than the guilty. All this must be reconcil- 
able with justice ; but, it will require the adjust- 
ments of another stage of existence, to make the 
balance right. In the end it must be made to ap- 
pear that virtue and happiness, sin and misery, are 
indissolubly connected and equitably proportioned. 

Our general conclusion is this : No man can 
violate any one of God's moral laws without bring- 
ing himself under the power of another law, 
which is certain to crush him. One may set at 
defiance the physical law of gravity if he chooses 
to do so, and leap off from a precipice into space, 
but he does it at the loss of life. 

"Spiritual law never slumbers, and is never 
defrauded for a moment. That which God calls 
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sin is never undiscovered, and never for an in- 
stant fails to meet its deserts. The moment of 
sin is the moment of death in the soul. God has 
no unsettled accounts nor outstanding claims. 
The process of perdition begins without fail, and 
deepens with the duration and amount of sin. 
A terrific future is in reserve, because now we 
see only the germ ; hereafter the last dread per- 
fection of development. But the present exacts 
all its rights. Spiritual law carries out its sen- 
tence at once and to the letter, and allows no 
claim for an instant to be dishonored." 

But inasmuch as there are are now afloat very 
vague a.d erroneons notions of penalty and p^ 
ishment, we are unwilling to close this chapter 
without giving to this part of our subject a more 
extended consideration. 

The lowest and most barbarous conception 
of the matter is, that punishment consists in a 
certain amount of suffering inflicted upon the 
offender, for the purpose of gratifying the re- 
vengeful wrath of the aggrieved party. Thus 
the savage invents the most elaborate tortures, 
and puts his captive to death in the most painful 
mode that he can contrive, simply because the 
spectacle of agony is grateful to his brutal heart. 
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The dungeons and racks, the pillories and flagel- 
lations, the executions on the wheel and in the 
fire, which were so much in vogue with our pro- 
genitors, indicated the same spirit of vindictive- 
ness. Punishment seemed to be inflicted for no 
higher end than the production of pain, and its 
main purpose was accomplished when they coTild 
manage to get a certain amount of agony out of 
the poor victim. 

With the progress of Christianity and civi- 
lization, this inhuman idea is passing away. 
Punishment by torture is generally abolished, 
prisoners are subjected to no unnecessary bodily 
suffering, and the death-penalty is inflicted with 
as little pain as possible. 

This view of punishment is also discarded by 
our theology : we no longer believe that God de- 
lights in the misery of His creatures, or that He 
causes them to suffer any more than justice de- 
mands ; we know that " He- will not lay upon 
man more than is right." 

A second and somewhat loftier theory afBrms 
that suffering follows sin as a sort of compensation 
for guilt ; on the assumption that there is something 
eiqpiatory and meritorious in pain, and that, as a 
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recompense for transgression, it is acceptable to 
God. The system of volnntary penance is based 
upon this principle ; suffering being regarded as 
an equivalent for a forfeited obedience, and the 
debt which is due to God as thus discharged. 

This general idea is rudimental in many forms 
of religious belief, and seems to be deeply rooted 
in human nature. That it is a perversion of the 
true idea is now generally admitted among Chris- 
tians, although there are formulas of belief, origi- 
nating in this discarded theory, which have out- 
Uved the principle on which they were founded. 

A third school of theorists make the penalties 
of law to rest upon the expediency of punishing 
transgressors, in order to the general good ; they 
are doomed to suffer as a warning to others. In 
accordance with this view, the thought has been 
suggested that this world was selected to become 
the arena of an awful tragedy of sin and suffer- 
ing, that other races of intelligent beings might 
be repelled from iniquity by our example. . It has 
also been argued that, in order to insure the per- 
petual safety and obedience of the elect, it is 
necessary that tljey should always have before 
them the spectacle of suffering. 
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In the relations of civil government, the pri- 
mary object of punishment is the protection of 
society. The penalties are arbitrary, and there- ^ 
fore may be modified, changed, or remitted, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Sometimes the welfare 
of the state demands a sterner, and sometimes it 
allows a nulder form of punishment. 

But there is a fimdamental difference between 
the objects aimed at in the civil law, and those 
which are involved in the moral government of 
God. No one supposes that our human statutes 
can secure to all the precise treatment which they 
deserve : if a man will keep himself clear of overt 
crime, he may harbor seven devils in his heart, 
and the law will not touch him; he may be a 
murderer in his mtentionSy and yet escape the 
gallows. 

On the other hand, the divine law is based * 
upon the strictest equity, and is intended to 
secure to every man his just deserts. There is 
nothing arbitrary in its penalties, and there can 
be no mistake or variation in their application. 
The Bnffering of the Binner does indeed speak m 
solemn tones of warning to those who are still 
walking uprightly, but his punishment is not 
based upon this — ^he endures simply what he de- 
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serves to endure, and lis destiny wotdd be just 
what it is, if he were the only being capable of 
sinning in existence. * 

A fourth solution of punishment makes it 
simply disoijpUnary^ and designed to promote the 
ultimate benefit of the sufferer himself. 

It is objected to this view that punishment 
ceases to be punishment, when it thus becomes 
convertible into a blessing. We sea no special 
force in this objection; when a parent corrects 
his child, he does it for the child's good, but it is 
correction still, and felt to be so. 

But when we speak of punishment as being 
simply a reformative process, we have not reached 
the radical idea of penal suffering. Reformation 
may result fi'om punishment, or it may not ; the 
quality of the penalty is not affected by the result. 
The agony which foUows sm may make us regret 
that we had sinned, and deter us from future 
transgression; this does not indicate why the 
agony followed the sin. The reason of our *suf- 
fering is not to be found in the beneficial results 
which may possibly ensue. Even in our civil re- 
lations, desirable as it is that the penalty of the 
law should be so adjusted as to subserve the ref- 
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ormation of tlie criminal, we do not send Tiitti to 
prison for liis own good. 

And we should remember that, in the act of 
violating the laws of our physical nature, we 
may incur such a penalty as renders the restora- 
tion of our well-being impossible ; it takes imme- 
diate effect, and, by destroying forever the reason, 
insures the utter and irremediable ruin of body 
and soul. It is, therefore, possible that the pun- 
ishment of sin may come in such a form as at 
once to cut off all hope of reform. 

The primitive conception of penalty grows 
out of the idea of moral desert : as soon as we 
begin to see that one style of character d^ervea 
one kind of treatment, while the opposite style 
of character deserves an opposite treatment, we 
find a place for punishment. There is an instinct 
in our nature which determines this matter. K 
we hear that one has committed some terrible 
outrage, although we never saw the offender, and 
have no reason to wish him any personal harm, 
we feel that he ought to suffer for his crime. 
Whenever we become conscious of our own sin- 
fulness, the same sentiment is awakened in re- 
gard to ourselves, and while, perhaps, we are 
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quivering with agony, we cannot help saying, 
" My pnnishment is just ; I deserve to suffer, for 
I have earned this penalty by my voluntary 
wickedness." 

In these cases we do not go beyond the simple 
idea of personal desert ; tha^ of necessity ca/rries 
with it the idea of penalty. The words sin, 
justice, law, cease to have any meaning if this 
idea is eliminated. We could just as well think 
of fire as separate from the act of burning, as to 
conceive of sin as a violation of law, without its 
involving a penalty. 

In fact, the penalty is wrapped up in the sin, 
for "sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death." No positive legislation on the part of 
God is needed, in order to the existence or the 
infiiction of the penalty : it comes as a necessary 
consequence of the laws of our being. By no 
possible intervention can it be evaded. It can- 
not be transferred to another, like a debt, for the 
sin must go with it ; the two are bound up to- 
gether, they are only different stages of the same 
process, and the transfer of the sins of one being 
to another is just as impossible as the transfer 
of personal character. Sin is not an entity that 
may be distributed among various parties ; it is 
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the quality of a man, as sweetness is the quality 
of certain fruits, or hardness is a quaKty of iron, 
and for the qualities of one's being to be trans- 
ferred is equivalent to a change of personal ident- 
ity. 

When we transgress against the law of our 
physical nature, the punishment is usually prompt 
and palpable ; the body avenges itself summarily, 
for it has only a brief existence. But when we 
violate the laws of our spiritual being, it may 
seem for a time as though we might evade the 
penalty; we are conscious of no great, imme- 
diate suffering, the stings of conscience are not 
acute, and we may be prospered in all outward 
things. Men utter no reproach, and God seems 
to let US alone. Ah I if He does let us alone, 
onr damnation has taken effect. The less we 
suffer — BO mnch the worse for us ; the absence of 
suffering only shows that the process of death 
has begun. Pain is not the most dreadful ele- 
ment in the penalty of sin. It is the shrivelling 
of the soul, the decay of all its nobler powers, 
the benumbing of its sensibiKties, the bKnding 
of its vision, the fading out of God's image, the 
foul inscriptions that glare from walls which 
might have been radiant with holy truth, if we 
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had only been willing to enthrone the Spirit in 
our heart — ^these are what makes sin so terrible. 
All this may be, and still we may have a quiet and 
a merry life, a quiet and placid death, but only be- 
cause the soul died before the body. And in 
that dead soul there are seeds buried, which must 
germinate. What we have sowed here we must 
reap hereafter, efoefry seed after its hind. 
The law of God is inviolable. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

DOES GOD HOLD MAN BE8PON8IBLE? 

Lsr the previous chapter we have assumed that 
God does hold man responsible, otherwise "the 
moral law " would be a term without meaning. 
This would seem to be one of those obvious 
propositions that need no proof. But there are 
schools, both in philosophy and theology, of some- 
what high repute, which, if they do not deny the 
fact of man's personal accountability in terms, 
avow and defend principlies that are fatal to it. 
It is by no means a novelty in the annals of con- 
troversy to find the advocates of systems, which 
are presumed to be dianietrically opposed, assimi- 
ing certain common premises, which logically 
must lead both to the same conclusion. By a 
certain class of tl^eologians, the validity of human 
consciousness and the trustworthiness of all our 
moral faculties are utterly denied, or made sub- 
ordinate to something which is called faith^— we 
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must beUeve first, and investigate afterward. A 
school of pMlosopliers, who look with contempt 
npon these theologians, and are anathematized by 
them in return, agree with their antagonists in 
eliminating from the sonl those faculties by which 
it directly apprehends spiritual truth, and then 
they deny that there is any such distinctive truth. 

The two parties also agree m denying to man 
the gift of moral freedom ; the theologian assert- 
ing either that God never created a free agent, 
or that man has lost his freedom by transgression ; 
while the philosopher declares that man is subject 
to the control of outward law, just as much as a 
tree or a piece of machinery: and yet the one 
affirms that he is an accountable being, because 
he has the power to do wrong, if not to do right ; 
and the other says that he can do neither right nor 
wrong, and of course is not responsible. 

But for the interference of such theorists, it 
would never have occurred to simple-minded peo- 
ple that this was a topic which needed to be can- 
vassed ; and their intuitive sense of right and 
wrong, their consciousness of freedom, and conse- 
quent responsibility, are so clear and positive, 
that it requires a very subtle argument to disturb 
thei^ trust. 
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When, however, we find in the popular litera- 
ture of the day so many treatises aiming to prove 
that man is morally accountable neither for his 
opinions nor his actions, and formidable facts are 
cited to show that crimes and virtues are contin- 
gent upon climate, soil, food, physical organiza- 
tion, and political institutions; and these facts 
are then tabulated to demonstrate that the pro- 
portions of crime in the community axe just as 
uniform as the scale of births and deaths, and that 
the proportion varies with the season of the year, 
aU this indicating that what we call the moral 
nature of man is as entirely controlled by physi- 
cal laws as are seed-time and harvest ; when we 
are further told that nothing can be more delusive 
than what men imagine to be their intuitive con- 
victions — ^it cannot be considered untimely for 
those who believe man to be a free and responsi- 
ble being, to state the grounds of their belief. 

Those who live all the while in the lofty re- 
gions of abstract thought, where the atmosphere 
is thin, and the grosser vapors of earth rarely 
ascend, may perhaps indulge in these sublimated 
theories without the same danger of regulating 
their practice by their philosophy, to which they 
are exposed who dwell in the lower regions of the 
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earth, and are only too willing to be convinced 
that they are not responsible, just for the sake of 
sinning with impunity. Up there in the cold the 
philosopher may reason God and His law out of 
existence, reduce man to a machine, and satisfy 
himself that this world is " the be-all and the end- 
all," and still continue to maintain the ordinary de- 
cencies of life and keep his heart from absolute pu- 
trefaction ; but when his influence descends into 
the lowlands, where the multitude are congrega- 
ted, and all the antiseptic power of those spiritual 
truths which they once believed is nulKfied, and 
they are exposed naked and defenceless to the 
noxious malaria which penetrate every pore, and 
are inhaled with every breath, and the pestilence 
sweeps them away like a flood, then we begin to 
see the true and legitimate practical effects of all 
these profound and high-sounding lies. 

We come, then, to the direct question, Does 
God hold man accountable ? 

If he is capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong, and has the power to choose between 
them, he is a responsible being, and not other- 
wise. 

Has he the flrst of these endowments ? Are 
there any essential moral distinctions, and if. 
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there are, lias man the natural abihty to recog- 
nize them ? 

Whether they exist or not, by some process 
and throngh some channel, the idea of moral dis- 
tinctions, of a right and a wrong, has obtained a 
lodgment in the human mind ; and it either in- 
Tented this idea of itself, or received it as the 
representative of some objective reahty. It is 
an idea which has found expression in phrases 
and words, which indicate the existence of a 
science, with a basis of its own, and having its 
own peculiar laws, with their distinct and pecu- 
liar sanction. It is true that moral science re- 
sorts to other sciences for analogies and types, by 
which to express itself — ^the straight line repre- 
senting rectitude, and the crooked representing 
error ; just as psychological science designates the 
cognitive faculty as under-atcmdingj and the es- 
sence of things as mb^tcmoe. But then, on the 
other hand, terms which etymologically have only 
an ethical meaning are often used in mechan- 
ical relations; aa when men say of a machine, that 
" it ought to go right " — ^meaning, of course, that, 
constructed as it is, we may reasonably expect it 
to move in a certain way. 

The question is not how are words formed, 
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but how are we to account for the ideas which 
those words have been coined to express? We 
do not make words first, and then cast about to 
discover or invent a meaning for them ; they al- 
ways represent something which already exists, 
or is supposed to exist. After they have become 
associated with a thought, they acquire great 
power; but still, so far as the speaker himself 
is concerned, the degree of their power, or the 
amount which they express, depends entirely 
upon his mental condition. 

Among all classes of people, however they 
may differ in opinion as to what is right and 
what is wrong, a generic distinction between 
right and wrong is admitted ; that which is re- 
garded as a crime by some, may be ranked among 
the virtues with others— many things were done 
in former times, under a solemn sense of reli- 
gious obligation, which we should regard as acts 
of atrocious cruelty ; all which shows simply that 
there are different degrees of moral enlighten- 
ment in different periods, which limit the degree 
of human responsibility, but can never annihilate 
it. 

In regard to this matter, it is foUy to reason 
against our consciousness. In reply to all the ar- 
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gaments that can possibly be urged, you cannot 
help falling back upon that consciousness, and 
saying: "I hnow that there is a right and a 
wrong, and that, when I yield to the depraved 
suggestions of my nature, I sin against God and 
His law, and deserve to suffer. I know this just 
as certainly, and by the same token, that I know 
myself to exist." 

What, then, is the actual moral condition of 
those who have been invested with this power to 
distinguish good from evil ? By the side of that 
conscience which prompts them to good, there lie 
certain propensities urging them to evil. We do 
not say that there are elementary properties of 
their nature which are essentially evil, for this 
would be to charge God with the actual creation 
of sin ; but we do affirm that aU the faculties of 
man, from the highest to the lowest,, are liable to 
abuse, excess, misdirection, and perversion. The 
consciousness of moral accountability is awak- 
ened, when we come under the influence of these 
counteracting powers, passion and principle ; and 
it is not easy to see how it could be quickened in 
any other way. 

And now we come to the second point ; and, 
if this cannot be established, although man may 
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be able to discern between good and evil, he 
cannot be considered as a responsible being : 

Is it in his power to choose^ as well as to dis- 
cern, between good and evil ; and, having chosen, 
is it in his power to (lot accordingly J 

I was taught in early days that man is ac- 
countable, because he can choose evil ; although, 
in his present fallen state, he is unable to choose 
the right. What is meant by the word choice 
in such a formula as this, we are unable to con- 
ceive. 

t was also taught that man must do that 
which, upon the whole, he prefers to do, and this 
is all the freedom that he possesses ; but the rul- 
ing preference is not under his control. 

If not, it is either under no control, in which 
case the man is certainly not responsible ; or it is 
controlled by some other agency, acting through 
him simply as a medium, in which case also he 
cannot be held accountable. 

It may be a moral certainty that, under cer- 
tain conditions, a man will sin ; but he does not 
aohoalli/ «m, if his will is controlled by these con- 
ditions. 

By habitual transgression, the power of the 
will may be weakened and reduced almost to a 
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nullity ; but it is thus weakened only by its own 
free action. 

Some have said that there is no such thing 
as real freedom in the universe — nothing but 
cause and effect — inexorable and necessary law. 
If there is no freedom, there is no such thing 
as cause; for cause implies power, and power 
implies will, and will implies freedom. 

God, the Infinite First Cause, and the Foun- 
tain of all power, after He had completed His 
other works, made man in Sis awn image. Not 
injBnite; He could not do that, for this would 
have been to create another God ; but man 
was endowed, according to the degree of his finite 
capacity, with the powers of God ; otherwise he 
could not have been made in His likeness. If 
there are in the Supreme Being any powers or 
faculties which have not their finite counterpart 
in our nature, of necessity we can have no 
knowledge of their existence, and could not 
comprehend them if revealed. 

Qt)d conferred upon man three essential qual- 
ities of His own Being — intelligence, moral 
sense, and freedom. Our manhood consists in 
these; take either "away, and we are no longer 
men. 
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But it may be said that, while man was in 
the beginning created with all these endowments, 
by falling into sin he forfeited his freedom. This 
is the same as to say, that by the act of sin he 
lost all further power to sin ; for only he who is 
free is capable of sin. 

Man is a causative agent, an originator of 
action ; and within his finite sphere exercises the 
same freedom which the Ahnighty manifests on 
the scale of infinity. But for the creation of 
such a fi^e agent, the universe would have been 
only a vast array of machineiy, Bustained and 
moved by the will of one central power, and we 
can see no reason why it should have existed. 

The wiU of God is under a degree of restraint, 
in so far that He cannot will contrary to His 
own attributes; which is simply to say that 
He acts under the guidance of intelligence and 
goodness. The will of man is also under restraint, 
good or bad ; there is a sense in which a man 
cannot act contrary to his attributes. God is 
free, notwithstanding He cannot do violence to 
His own excellence: man is free, although he 
may be influenced by either sin or righteousness. 

We do not care to prosecdite this subject any 
further; few topics have been more thoroughly 
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darkened by words without wisdom; but, after 
all, we know thM we a/re free. Let the tempta- 
tion to sin be as strong as it may, in the very mo- 
ment that we are crying in the agony of weak- 
ness, " I cannot resist any longer ! " we are con- 
scious that we ccm resist, and it is this conscious- 
ness that causes the agony. If we felt ourselves 
to be absolutely helpless, we should take no fur- 
ther concern as to the result, and cease to have 
any further sense of responsibility. 

Having now seen that Gk)d must hold man 
responsible, let us consider what are the IvrrdtOr 
tions of our accountability. 

It is certain that all men are not alike ac- 
countable. As the two elements in their nature 
which make them moral agents are, the ability to 
distingnish between good and evil, and the power 
to act according to their convictions, it follows 
that the degree of their responsibleness must be 
graduated by the clearness of their moral discern- 
ment, and the native vigor of their will. 

No one can be held accountable for a defect 
which he has had no agency in producing ; and 
therefore no one is blamable for errors which are 
the result of involuntary ignorance. All that can 
be asked of any human being is, that he should 
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walk according to the light that is given him, bo 
that the degree of a man's moral accountableness 
depends upon the region' in which he is bom, 
and the mode in which he is trained. The 
Arab is to be judged by the standard of life that 
prevails about him ; if his conduct is consistent 
with the purest code of morality which has ever 
been brought to his notice, that is aU we have a 
right to expect of him. Unless he should receive 
a special revelation, it is impossible for him to go 
beyond this. 

The rule that we have laid down is of uni- 
versal application. God demands no intelligent 
adoration jfrom those who never heard of His ex- 
istence. He judges no man by a law that was 
never revealed to him. The pagan is not to be 
condemned for being a pagan, if he never had 
the opportunity to choose between paganism and 
something better ; but he is censurable whenever 
he violates the imperfect law which paganism 
teaches him. 

All this is obvious enough; but there are 
difficulties growing out of the state of things 
nearer home, wfiich it is not so easy to dispose 
of. Here in Christendom, wh^e all educated 
people have the same facilities for informing 
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themselYeSy we find that there are great varieties 
of opinion on fandamental points of morals and 
religion, and this variety is greatest • where there 
is the largest amount of mental activity. 

The degree in which, under these circum- 
stances, we are responsible for our individual 
views, involves considerations that are not to be 
exhausted in a sentence. All that one needs to 
know and be convinced of, in order to the proper 
r^ulation of his own life, is clear enough to the 
understanding, and if we adopt any opinions 
which must inevitably lead us from the path of 
rectitude, we ought to be held responsible for 
our errors ; otherwise there can be no such thing 
as personal responsibility. 

But there are many points mooted and dis- 
cussed with not a little acerbity, in regard to 
which we are at perfect liberty to suspend judg- 
ment; no public interest is likely to suffer, 
neither wiU our own well-being be put in jeop- 
ardy, because we decline to form an opinion upon 
subjects which are either above or below the 
range of our vision. 

There is a phrase very much in vogue, and 
which has become the shibboleth of a party — 
" The right of private judgment." It would 
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be a better rallying-cry, if it were changed to 
" The responsibility of private judgment.'^ Ev- 
ery man, who is capable of forming an intel- 
ligent judgment, of conrse has the inherent 
right to do so ; but the trouble is, that they are 
likely to make the most clamor about this right 
who are least competent to exercise it. Neither 
is it true that they who are most fond of asserting 
this abstract right are particularly tolerant tow- 
ard those whose opinions differ from their own. 
I do not think that a man should ask me to give 
him any special credit for liberality, when he 
tells me that I have an undoubted right to judge 
for myself as to the truth of this or that doc- 
trine, but that, if my judgment does not coincide 
with his, I may consider myself as reprobate. 
Wq have a superabundance of this sort of toler- 
ation. 

If this is to be the conclusion of the whole 
matter, I would prefer to be told that I have no 
right to form my own opinions ; that there is a 
corporate tribunal, which can give me satisfactory 
vouchers of its being comimissioned of God to de- 
cide these controverted questions, and that it is 
incumbent upon me to shift off upon that tribu- 
nal the responsibility of my belief. I can under- 
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stand this position ; and if the youchers only 
prove to he sa/Urfactory^ it may be a great relief 
to have sucli a resort as this. It is a refnge 
wMch many persons in our day seem disposed to 
seek ; preferring to come under the dominion of 
an organized and defined despotism, rather than 
be any longer exposed to the tyranny of an irre- 
sponsible public opinion. 

If it were possible for us to know the whole 
process through which men reach their opinions, 
it would be easy to determine the degree of their 
responsibility. For if one has deliberately taken 
up with a falsehood, his fault is probably trace- 
able to some of the earlier steps through which 
he descended to this conclusion, rather than in 
the final movement by which the conclusion was 
clinched. There is such a thing as being " given 
over " to believe a lie, and this lie may be sin- 
cerely credited. In such a case the man is not to 
be faulted for the honesty of his belief, although 
the matter of that belief is false ; but he is ac- 
countable for having put his mind into such an 
attitude as to make this delusion possible. iNo 
one can fall into fatal error, except through 
some fault of his own ; otherwise, none would te 
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secure. So long as men are endowed with such 
various temperaments, and subjected to such con- 
tradictory influences, we cannot look for absolute 
agreement, even in matters of the deepest mo- 
ment ; but we have a right to hope for unity in 
things essential to morality and religion. 

Opinions will always differ as to what is es- 
sential, and that which is considered a fundamen- 
tal principle in one generation, may cease to be 
so regarded in the next. Some religionists re- 
quire assent to very few articles of belief, hardly 
enough to make one a nominal Christian ; others 
insist upon assent to a minute and complicated 
creed, which none but the profoundest metaphysi- 
cian can comprehend. In process of time, a re- 
action generally ensues, which may end in the 
rejection of every form of belief. Illustrations, of 
this are abundant on every side. 

All that we have to say in this connection, may 
be summed up in the statement, that while no 
one is blamable for errors which are the result of 
involuntary ignorance, we are responsible just so 
far as we neglect to make a candid and thorough 
use of the means of information at our command, 
and just so far as we allow the processes of the 
understanding to be biassed by corrupt inclination. 
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There iB one other limitation by which the 
degree of our accountableness is to be deter- 
mined, and that is, the amount of vigor i/nhererU 
in the wilL The constitutional power of self- 
control is much stronger with some than it is 
with others. There are those who seem to lead 
a godly life with comparatively little effort; 
whne others from the very beginnmg have to 
fight with the devil inch by inch for the posses- 
sion of their own souls. 

Inherited weakness cannot exonerate a man 
from all responsibility, because he also inherits the 
power of discerning between good and evil, and 
his will can never entirely lose its self-regulating 
power ; but it diminishes the degree of responsi- 
bility. And this is more especially true, where, 
as is often the case, the influences which sur- 
round the unfortunate inheritor of sin and 
shame are such as tend to strengthen all that is 
perverse in his nature, and weaken all that is 
good. The poor child from his birth breathes an 
atmosphere laden with corruption, and every thing 
that he sees and every thing that he hears only 
quickens the working of the moral infection. He 
grows up to maturity with such associations, that, 
if you should speak to him of heaven as a Jioiney 
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it would awaken the feeling of dreariness and 
woe ; or, if yon should tell him that God is his 
Father^ he would connect with the name nothing 
but brutality, and cruelty, and ribaldry. 

In the administration of its penalties, civil 
law makes no allowance for the antecedents of 
temperament and education ; but it wiU not be 
so when that great tribunal is held where God 
sits as the Judge. To whom much is given, of 
him much will be required. To whom little is 
given, of him wiU Httle be required. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

HAS GOD EVER MADE A DIRECT REVELATION TO 

MAN ? 

Having now briefly considered those primary 
tmtiis whicli pertain to all forms of moral and 
religious belief, we find ourselves arrested by 
another question, opening to us an entirely new 
field of thought ; and, until this is disposed o^ 
we can make no further progress in the line of 
our investigations. When we have found out 
that there is a Gk)d, that He rules, and that man 
is amenable to His law, we have discovered all 
that absolute or natural religion can teach us. 

And yet there are other matters, of the deep- 
est personal interest, of which we are not content 
to remain in ignorance ; we would like to know, 
above all things, how we are to be rid of this 
burden of sin which weighs so heavily upon us^- 
whether God has ever given any promise and 
pledge of forgiveness — ^whether He has estab- 
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li^hed a kingdom upon earth — ^whether dii*ect 
communication in any age has been opened be- 
tween this material world and the realm of spirit- 
ual existences — and, if so, what assurance we have 
that we shall have a conscious being, after our 
bodies have been laid in the dust. A man must 
be very thoroughly imbruted, in whose mind such 
questions as these awaken no emotion; and he 
must have a most ertraordinary conceit of his own 
powers, who imagines that he' is able to solve 
them all by the unaided exercise of his reason. 

A belief in some form of divine revelation has 
existed in all ages, and among all races of men. 
The primitive religions were uniformly based 
upon communications supposed to have been re- 
ceived from some supramundane source. There 
is such a degree of similarity in the general 
principles pertaining to nearly, if not quite all, 
the earliest mythologies, as to indicate either that 
they were the modified traditions of some one 
antecedent revelation, or that each of them had, 
to some extent, a distinct supernatural origin ; 
or, in default of both these suppositions, that the 
human mind in its normal condition naturally 
evolved the same fundamental doctrines. There 
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are points of Bimilarity in the details of these 
yarions systems which are so peculiar, as to 
make the latter supposition more unreasonable 
than either of the former. 

When we consider the rapid descent into 
polytheism of every form of religion that ever 
existed — with a single exception — ^it is very diffi- 
cult to understand how all the prominent primi- 
tive mythologies, in their first origin, could have 
agreed, as in a previous chapter we have shown 
they did, in recognizing the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Unity. Certainly rude barbarians never 
reasoned out this great truth from what they saw 
around them in the universe, and to affirm that 
it is a doctrine which comes to men mtuitwely is 
disproved by the fact that even now the majority 
of the human race do not believe it.* 

* It may be objected that this statement is inconsistent with 
the course of argument adopted in Chapter L, but, upon exami- 
nation, it will be seen that, in asserting, as is there done, that 
the power which man possesses to conceive of a God proves His 
eiistence, we do not say that this conception comes to him by 
any process of intuition. The Atheist is supposed to argue to the 
effect, that the idea of a God, although without any solid founda- 
tion, was ori^nally suggested to man in a natural way, by observa- 
tion of the phenomena about him ; and we simply reply, that, if 
so, it was a reasonable as weU as a natural conclusion. 
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It is also a very significant fact that, in tlie 
primitive periods of the world, the same modes of 
Bupematnral commimication were supposed to ex- 
ist among different and widely-smidered nations. 
The mediation of angels, or divine messengers, in 
conveying revelations to men, was almost nniver- 
saUy recognized. Audible voices are said to be 
heard speaking in the air, and visible spiritual 
forms to be seen by mortal eyes; impressions 
are made upon the mind in dreams and visions; 
sometimes the communications are supposed to be 
received through one who is in a state of un- 
consciousness, or perhaps in a sort of frenzy or 
ecstasy ; in other cases the unseen spirit breathes 
into or inspires a man, who then utters or records 
what is thus conveyed to him ; sometimes the di- 
vine will is ascertained by the casting of lots, or 
by looking into polished stones and jewels, which 
are thought to become radiant with celestial 
scenes ; ahnost every phenomenon of nature, over 
which the will of man has no direct control — 
such as the flight of birds, the blowing of winds, 
the heaving of earthquakes, comets, eclipses, the 
course of the stars — ^has been regarded as a sign 
and symbol of divine intelligence. Beliefs and 
superstitions, which have thus originated, however 
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absurd and puerile in certain aspects they may 
appear^ are not to be dismissed without some con- 
sideration. For good or for evil, they have left 
too indelible an impression upon the human race, 
to be altogether despised. 

The universal beUef in some form of divine 
revelation, which has prevailed in all times and 
among all people, is a strong presumptive evi- 
dence in its favor. 

There never existed a respectable nation on 
the face of the earth that had not some kind of 
religion, and there never was a religion that did 
not claim to have a supernatural origin. And, 
as we have seen, the nearer we approach their 
primitive source — ^with one exception — ^the purer, 
more simple, and more free from puerilities are 
all these forms of belief, both in theory and prac- 
tice. 

Now, is it to be supposed that, in their rudi- 
mentary condition, when they had no science, no 
literature, no philosophy, the various races of 
men could have evolved by reflection, or hit by a 
lucky accident, all the great truths of religion, 
which are embodied in the earliest traditions of 
their faith ? Antecedent to all their idolatries, 
the Hindoo, the Egyptian, the Syrian, and the 
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Scandinavian mythologies recognize a self^xist- 
ent, eternal, and omnipotent Ruler; they all 
teach the immutable distinction of good and evil, 
and the doctrine of future recompense. Without 
reference to the religion embodied in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, bo immeasurably superior 
to them all, we find indications which show that, 
in some way, the great fundamental principles, 
which underlie all morality and religion, had got- 
ten possession of the human mind. 

There was an imperative necessity for some 
direct revelation £rom above, in order to give the 
first impulse to human culture and progress, so 
far at least as concerned the moral and spiritual 
advancement of the race. 

In the relations and conditions of physical and 
ethical science, we observe this difference: We 
learn what we know of the one by experience, ob- 
servation, experiment, analysis, and induction; 
we find the factors, the material upon which we 
work, in the physical elements about us, and, by 
oarefdl investigation, ascertain their composition, 
their forces, their laws, and their uses. 

But, in the science of morals and religion, 
there are no such tangible factors : God and spirit. 
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virtue and sin, law and penalty, we know only as 
ideaSy and they must get a lodgment ih the mind 
throngh other channels and other processes than 
those which reveal to ns the substances and phe- 
nomena of the natural world. 

If we believe in a personal God, is there, then, 
any thing strange or irrational in supposing Him 
to convey spiritual truths to the minds of men by 
direct revelation ? 

To this it may be replied : " Not if that rev- 
elation were made to us md/imduaiUy^ and then 
confirmed by such tokens as to leave no room for 
doubt. As it is, I am called to believe in the testi- 
mony of others, and the reasons assigned for my 
thus believing are of such a nature as to leave 
some room for doubt. No one in his right mind 
questions the actuality of natural phenomena, 
or the validity of mathematical demonstrations. 
Give me ' imequivocal proof, addressed to my 
senses and my reason, that God has spoken, and 
I am ready to believe. If the emergency is such 
as to warrant the direct interference of the Al- 
mighty, we have -a right to demand that the evi- 
dence of this fact should be palpable and unques- 
tionable." 

This is to-day the attitude of very many minds 
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in the community. It is a position which leaves 
no room for the exercise of faith, or the apprehen- 
sion of the moral evidences of revelation. 

" God must address me personally, then I will 
believe." 

He speaks to the minds and hearts of men 
every dayj and they do not give the slightest 
heed to what He says. 

" But they would give heed, if it were indi- 
cated that He speaks, by some miraculous sign." 

By frequent repetition, any such sign that can 
be imagined would soon fall within the ordinary 
range of natural events, and be regarded no more 
than the tides and the winds. 

The sinful condition of our being, which 
makes a revelation desirable and indispensable, 
i/noapdcitates us for becoming the direct recipients 
of God's word. Before we are capable of receiv- 
ing His truth, there must be " a preparation of 
the heart," a certain amoimt of preparatory disci- 
^ pline, and this is in a great measure attained by 
the mental and moral processes through which 
we become convinced of the truth. The way in 
which a man comes to heUeve is of as much mo- 
ment as the belief itself. The sense of spiritual 
need which leads him to seek after the truth ; the 
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inflnence which he is conscious it has upon his 
life, when he finds it ; the fact that it thus comes 
to him, not as a mere opinion, but as a vital pow- 
er — ^this is what gives the truth its real value. 

And the nature of the case is such that con- 
viction cannot be attained by philosophic demon- 
stration, or by the testimony of the senses. "We 
place no reliance upon a blind faith, we do not 
ask you to shut your eyes and then believe ; but 
if you say that you will not believe so long as it is 
possible for you to doubt — ^if you demand the same 
kind of proof, by which you know that a whole 
is greater than its parts, or that the sun shines in 
the heavens, we may as well part company, for 
you ask what it is impossible to give. 

In the legitimate argument for revelation, there 
is a place for the exercise of faith, and there is a 
place for the exercise of reason ; let us see pre- 
cisely what it is with which faith is concerned, and 
then how faith is supplemented and confirmed by 
reason. 

Faith has nothing to do yfiihfacta^ when these 

facts come under our own personal observation. 

A miracle makes no direct appeal to the faith of 

those who see it ; if I am cognizant of such a 

phenomenon, I believe it on the testimony of my 

6 
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senses, after having exercised my best judgment 
to be sure that there is no deception. Faith 
comes into action, after the miracle has been 
wrought, when he who performed it calls for im- 
plicit belief in the doctrines which he proclaims, 
on the ground of his having exercised miraculous 
power. 

But if a number of men tell me of a miracle, 
which they have seen, then I am called to have 
faith in their testimony. This is the principle to 
which historical religion appeals. "We are called 
upon to believe in Christ, not because we ever 
saw Him, or beheld any of His wonderful works, 
but upon the testimony of those who have told us 
of Him. Here, then, is an appeal to faith, but 
in no such sense as to supersede the exercise of 
the most careful and critical judgment. Before I 
can receive their testimony, I must inquire into 
the character of the witnesses, I must know what 
facilities they had for careful and calm observa- 
tion, what degree of credibility may reasonably be 
attributed to them, how they conducted themselves 
after they professed the faith which they call up- 
on me to receive, what reason exists for thinking 
that we have an accurate record of what they 
really did see and believe, and finally pur moral 
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sense — ^the faculty by which we recognize moral 
and spiritual truths — ^must take into consideration 
the doct/ri/ne itself which professes to be thus 
vouched for by miracle, and we must then deter- 
mine whether the doctrine seems to be worthy of 
the Divine origin to which it is attributed. 

We are now prepared to state the general la/ws 
of evidence^ by which we should be guided in our 
inquiries. 

Assuming for the present .that what are known 
as the Holy Scriptures contain the revelation 
which God has made to man, we maintain, in 
the first place, that we are bound to accept that 
view of the origin and authority of these books 
which seems upon the whole to have the highest 
degree of probability. If, in attempting to ac- 
count for the existence of Christianity, it can be 
shown that there is a greater improbability in the 
way of every other hypothesis than lies against the 
simple history of facts recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, we ought to receive that as the true history. 

"Whatl" you may ask, "does the external 
evidence of revelation rest, after all, merely upon 
the strongest probability? And am I expected 
to submit my heart and my life to a system of 
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faith, and rest all my hope for eternity npon its 
declarations, whicli can fiimisli no better proof 
than this ? " 

"We do not say that this is all, for Christian- 
ity authenticates itself by its intrinsic merit and 
by what it has done for mankind ; we merely af- 
firm that, so far as the historical argument is con- 
cerned, we are bound to receive that statement of 
the origin of Christianity, which the Scripture 
gives, unless we can offer some other explanation 
that is more satisfactory. 

Nine-tenths of all our behefe are based upon 
probable evidence. The ordinary transactions of 
life are regulated by such evidence. You judge 
the character of your associates, form your plans, 
and make up your mind in all cases which admit 
of a doubt, according to what appears to be the 
balance of probability. It is only where you have 
the testimony of your senses to a fact, or the in- 
fallible demonstration of science in confirmation 
of a truth, that any other basis of belief is possible. 

There are ten thousand things in which we 
have as implicit confidence as the geometrician 
has in the axioms of his science, in proof of which 
we have neither the certainty of personal knowl- 
edge nor of actual demonstration. 
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Have you any more doubt that Julius Gsesar 
once lived, than you have of the existence of your 
own father ? 

The second law of evidence by which we 
should be guided is this : no presumptive objec- 
tions, based upon the improbability or seeming 
impossibility of the events narrated in the Bible, 
should be allowed to outweigh the positive evi- 
dence in their favor, if, Iftfter the most rigid 
scrutiny, that evidence appears to be conclusive. 

It has been said that the inherent improbabil- 
ity in this case is too great to be overcome by any 
affirmative argument of which it is possible to 
conceive ; that no amount of testimony can estab- 
lish as a fact that which contradicts the universal 
— ^by which is meant, the ordinary — experience of 
mankind ; and that, inasmuch as a miracle con- 
travenes the laws of Nature, there could never 
have been such a thing as a miracle. 

"What is to be understood by the laws of Na- 
ture ? We observe a uniform and unvarying se- 
ries of processes going on around us, with j&xed 
relations between the antecedent and the conse- 
quent, the effect invariably following what ap- 
pears to be the cause. Sometimes we detect pow- 
ers in operation, the results of which are not visi- 
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ble ; and again we see certain results where the 
causative power is concealed. In such cases, we 
acknowledge onr ignorance, and wait for further 
light ; but our confidence in what we do see is 
not disturbed by what we do not see. 

A miracle, supposing such an event to occur, is 
simply an effect resulting from an unseen cause ; 
it seems i^ t^ to be an interruption or violation of 
law, but we do not know that it is, because there 
may be higher laws with which we are not famil- 
iar that come into operation only under peculiar 
conditions and in special emergencies. 

"We dismiss this subject for the present, as it 
needs more ample consideration than we can now 
give to It. 

There is one further law of evidence, applica- 
ble to our subject : it is unfair to*reject the posi- 
tive proof of revelation, because of any incidental 
difficulties connected with the records of that reve- 
lation. 

A microscopic vision may detect flaws and 
discrepancies in the Scriptures which it is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to explain; does this 
furnish any reason for discarding the Bible as a 
whole, and declaring that it is based either upon 
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delusion or imposture ? Do we reason in this way 
where other matters are concerned ? An intelK- 
gent jury judge the merits of a case by the gen- 
eral tenor of the testimony. They know that one 
side or the other must be right, and they make up 
their minds according to the balance of evidence. 
There may be incidental variations in the state- 
ments of the witnesses ; but, if they agree in the 
main point, these variations serve to confirm their 
general veracity, because they show that the testi- 
mony is not the result of collusion. 

Before proceeding to other branches of our 
subject, we would enforce the great importance 
of guarding against a skeptical or unbelieving 
habit of mind, in the investigation of such mat- 
ters as now lie before us. K one enters upon this 
scrutiny, predetermined, if possible, Twt to admit 
the fact that God has given us a revelation, we 
can easily anticipate what will be the result. It 
is of course no man's interest to believe a lie or 
disbelieve a truth, and no sane person will delib- 
erately and consciously attempt to reason himself 
into belief in a falsehood ; but insensibly we may 
be led to shape our course of thought, with a 
view of arriving at those results which are most 
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in accordance with our earthly desires and the 
pride of onr heart. 

"We do not say that doubt is always of the na- 
ture of sin, or is always made the minister of sin ; 
but there are certain moral conditions of the soul, 
which naturally lead one to reject all belief in the 
revelation of God's pure and holy law, with its cer- 
tain and terrific sanctions, if it is found possible to 
do 80. For there is something terrible to a persist- 
ent offender in the thought that God has formalr 
hf and expressly declared His will and purpose in 
respect of sin. The man knows, indeed, that he 
is living under a law of Nature which will some- 
how avenge upon him his transgression ; but the 
consciousness of this fact has no such force as 
comes from the belief that Ooct has spoTcen. 

"We would be very reluctant to be understood 
as desiring to evade the force of any objections 
which you may urge, and then drive you to a 
conclusion, by a feeble argument, through the 
medium of your fears. "We would scorn to urge 
the pitiful plea that, because it is safer to believe, 
than it is to disbelieve, therefore vou had better 
yield, whether the grounds of belief appear to be 
satisfactory or not. A faith, resting upon such a 
foundation as this, would be of very little value. 
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To stand shivering just on the edge of universal 
skepticism, with tremulous lip protesting our 
faith in a creed, which we dare not deny, and 
know not how to defend ; to accept the revelation 
of God's word, because we are afi*aid to reject it, 
and yet to find no spiritual profit in it, to get no 
comfort from it — all the while wiahmg that it 
were not true — ^thus " to believe and tremble," is 
simply pitiable. There is too much of this dead 
faith in the world and in the Church; a very 
poor counterfeit of that earnest, living, loving 
confidence, through which apostolic men once 
" subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, put to flight the 
armies of aliens." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

BY WHAT TRIBUNAL IS THE EEVELATION OF GOD 

AUTHENTIOATED ? 

On tMs question, the Christian world is di- 
vided into two great parties : one holding that a 
corporate tribunal, known as the Church, has 
been appointed to decide — ^first, what it is which 
constitutes Holy Scripture, and secondly, how the 
Scripture is to be interpreted; the other party 
affirming that God addresses His revelation, as 
recorded in the Bible, directly to the individual 
man, and each for himself must decide whether 
he wiU receive this book as the Word of God ; 
and then make up his mind as to its true mean- 
ing. In as few words as possible, we wiU state 
the argument, as it is set forth on both sides. 

It is urged by the advocate of a corporate tri- 
bunal, invested with Divine authority to receive, 
promulgate, perpetuate, and authenticate the 
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Faitli, that, in the order of time, the revelation 
preceded the written record — claiming the same 
authority that it does now, producing the same 
results — and it is supposable that it might have 
been transmitted to our age by oral tradition 
alone ; in which case, of necessity, the Church, 
and not a book, would have had ultimate author- 
ity in the matter. If the Church had origmal 
authority, this authority could not have been su- 
perseded by the introduction of written docu- 
ments, the design of which is simply to show 
what were the facts attending the promulgation 
of Christianity, and what were the doctrines 
tauffht by its earliest disciples. 

Again, nntil a comparatively recent period, 
there were but few copies of the Bible in exist- 
ence, and not one "man in ten thousand ever saw 
the book ; not many persons could have read a 
line if they had seen it. During aU the centuries 
when this was the condition of the Christian 
world, upon what basis did the popular belief in 
revelation rest ? 

Again, was it through the diligent reading of 
the Scriptures, that the Faith was perpetuated 
through fifteen centuries ? Certainly not, so far as 
the mass of the people was concerned ; a large pro- 
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portion even of the teachers of reKgion had never 
become familiar with the Bible; but the truth, 
which preceded the existence of the book, and had 
become incorporated into the creeds and institu- 
tions and ceremonies of the Church, was dispensed 
by the priesthood totheir congregations, and they 
received it and lived by it and died in the blessed 
hope of the salvation which it taught, believing 
in it aU onhj on the testimony of the Church. 
But, all the while, the Church kept the sacred 
vouchers of the faith, the inspired volume, pure 
and undefiled ; guarded against errors in its tran- 
scription, so that we now know it to be the 
same book which was originally given to man- 
kind. Had it not been for this watchfulness and 
guardian care, on the part of the Church, the 
Bible might not have been in existence to-day ; 
most certainly it wojild not have been in its origi- 
nal form. 

This is not all : it further devolved upon the 
CSiurch to determine in the beginning what it was 
that constituted Holy Scrvpt/ure ; to distinguish be- 
tween the genuine apostolic documents and the 
host of spurious memoirs and epistles with which 
the world was flooded, and say what books were 
canonical and what uncanonical. 
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Here was a Christian commonwealtli, whicli 
had eidsted for a miinber of years, and exercised 
all its functions, in the faith that an incarnate 
Saviour had lived, died, risen from the dead, and 
ascended up into the heavens — ^when certain rec- 
ords appear, professing to narrate what He said 
and what He did, with other documents claiming 
to be Epistles, written under Divine inspiration, 
and embodying the principles of this new religion. 
This Christian commonwealth, in the exercise of 
those functions with which it has been divinely 
invested, sUs m judgment upon aU these records, 
winnows out the chaff, and offers to our acceptance 
the unadulterated bread of life, which we are to 
receive and apply to our spiritual nourishment, Jy 
virtfue of the auihoriiy of the Chv/rch. 

It also devolves upon this^ corporate tribunal 
to determine what was the original purport of reve- 
lation, and define the true meaning of the Script- 
ures. An infallible book must have an infallible 
interpreter, in order that the end designed by this 
infallibility may be secured. A series of works, 
written in foreign tongues, can be accessible to the 
great body of readers only through the medium 
of translations ; now, with all the difficulties that 
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must have gathered about the originals, growing 
of necessity out of the nature of the topics con- 
sidered, and the imperfection of human language, 
how can it be supposed that unlettered men, who 
always form the larger portion of every commu- 
nity, will be qualified to interpret Scripture for 
themselves ? 

And, lastly, the existence of a tribunal, with 
infallible authority to determine matters of doc- 
trine, is indispensable in order to secure uniform- 
ity of belief. Wherever this authority is not 
recognized, what various and even contrary creeds 
have been deduced from the Bible — ^how often it 
has been perverted to the most frightful errors — 
and to what an alarming extent it has even been 
rejected and scorned by those who have seen fit to 
test its doctrines by the standard of their own 
individual reason ! 

We believe that this is a fair statement of the 
position held by the Greek, Latin, and certain por- 
tions of our Protestant communions.* It cer- 

* It is true that the Greek Church, and those who aflfiliate 
with the Roman communion in Protestant Churches, do not, in the 
same formal terms with the Latins, claim to be infallible ; but the 
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tainly has a show of plausibUity, and is not to be 
dismissed without consideration. The argnment 
on the other side we shall now endeavor to give 
with equal fairness. 

The advocates of private judgment, and who 
affirm that the Bible is the sole Rule of Faith, 
assume that if God saw fit to give us a revelation 
and cause it to be written for our learning. He 
would take care to make it sufficiently intelligible 
to meet all the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. The critical difficulties which pertam to 
its obscurer portions are not of such a character as 
todisturbthemind or cloud the perception of any 
honest, well-disposed reader of the Scriptures. 
All that any one needs to know, in order to the 
discharge of his duty and the attainment of his 
salvation, is written on the pages of the Biblp as 
with a sunbeam. Men may extract poison from 
the most beautiful flowers, and so, in their perver- 



general position which they assume in reference to the Script- 
ures is untenable on any other ground. A distinction is some- 
times made between infallibility and indefectibility. The defini- 
tion of infallible is ** exempt from error or failure,"— of indefec- 
tible, ** not liable to defect or decay, perfect," a distinction with- 
out a difference.' 
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sity, they may turn the word of God into a lie ; 
in such case the sin lies at their own door. 

Again, this corporate tribunal cannot establish 
its ctwi/m, to be the judge of what it is which consti- 
tutes Divine revelation, and then to determine the 
meaning of revelation ; if it could, that of course 
would be the end of aU argument. On this point 
we must exercise our indiyidnal judgment, and, 
where so much is at stake, we have the right to ask 
for the most unquestionable and satisfactory cre- 
dentials. If it can be shown that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when He established His kingdom, gave to 
any one oflSicer in that kingdom, or any body of 
officers, or to the whole body of men embraced 
within it, dej&nite and distinct authority, through 
all coming time, to determine whether God has 
ever revealed His wiU to man ; and if so, how 
and when He has made this revelation, and what 
that revelation means ; we bow in reverent sub- 
mission to the authority of the Church, and can 
only respond, " Speak, for thy servant heareth I " 

It is true that we should be very much puz- 
zled by the fact that the Apostles themselves, to 
whom this commission is supposed to have been 
originally given, differed upon points of very great 
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importauce; that there are various Churches in 
existence, claiming the same prerogatives, and yet 
differing widely in their principles ; that no one 
of them has taught precisely the same doctrine, 
" through the ages all along " — some having from 
time to time added to the original faith and others 
taken from it ; but still, if it cam, he proved that 
God speaks through the mouth of any one of these 
organizations, we have only to listen and obey. 
This never has been proved, and, in the nature of 
things, never can be. 

Again, the existence of such an infallible human 
tribunal would deprive us of one of the great 
benefits to be derived from Divine revelation. 
We have already observed that the process by 
which we attwm the truth may be of as much 
value to us as the truth itself. A mere mechanical 
belief, the reception of doctrines without the exer- 
cise of any mental or moral discrimination, assent 
to the truth of the Scriptures without having 
aea/rched them, would be of little spiritual profit 
to our souls, for, in such a case, it is not because 
we find that the doctrines of revelation meet our 
greatest wants, and lift us up to a higher sphere 
of being, that we receive them ; but simply be- 
cause we are told that we ought to receive them. 
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And the mecliaiiical certcdniy wMch would be 
attained by tliis implicit subjection to human au- 
thority is not in itself desirable. We hate ex- 
homsted aU ova* fmth in accepting tjie authority 
of the tribunal which determines what we are to 
believe ; and thenceforth we simply accept what 
is prescribed.* Now, it would seem, from the gen- 
eral tenor of the Scriptures, that God intended that 
our faculties, both of the mind and the heart, should 
find their best discipline in the study of revealed 
truth, and this requires that some things should be 
left uncertain, some only half disclosed or shad- 
owed forth in type and metaphor. There must be 
constant room for the exercise of faith, as well as 
of wise discrimination, and the suspense of opinion 
may not unfrequently indicate the highest trust. 

And, lastly, the ruling of the Church, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has not secured uniformity of belief. 

*I once asked a well-educated and intelligent man, who 
suddenly abandoned the communion in which he was bred, and 
became a Roman Catholic priest, how it was possible for him by 
a single act of his mind to receiye all at once the entire system of 
doctrine embraced in the Latin faith, and his reply was to this 
effect : '* Having become satisfied that the Ohurch of Rome had 
infallible authority in matters of faith, it was not incumbent 
upon me to ask what were the details of that faith." 
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It may smother* the expression of doubt, it may 
lead men to profess what they do not believe ; but, 
however it may have been in days gone by, it is 
no longer in the power of the Church to dictate a 
creed. Some may seem to accept it, for the sake 
of peace, while they fret under its yoke ; others 
will allow it to pass unchallenged, because they 
care very little whether it is true or false ; while 
others openly rebel against it. We speak now of 
those who nominally accept the ruling of the 
Church ; outside of her fold, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that her influence will avail to secure uni- 
formity of belief. 

Here then we have two schools in Christendom, 
one arguing in behalf of a corporate tribunal, en- 
dowed with plenary powers to determine the catho- 
lic faith, and the other taking its stand on the 
broadest grounds of individualism. The former 
says, " I believe as I am taught to believe, for I 
have an infallible teacher ; " the latter says, " I 
will believe whatever, after due investigation, I am 
satisfied is the truth." The argument, as we have 
seen, is not altogether with either side ; very wise 
and very good men, who agree that the Church and 
the Scriptures alike have a divine origin, differ 
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widely as to the mutual relations of the Body of 
Christ and the Word of Christ. 

In what respects will they be likely to agree ? 
No one can reasonably deny that the testimony of 
the Church is of indispensable importance in de- 
termining certain questions oifact. If there had 
been no such corporate body in existence during 
the primitive period of Christianity, it would have 
been impossible for us, at this late day, to identify 
the various documents which go to make up the 
New Testament Scriptures. The first council 
that acted in reference to the canonical Scriptures 
merely reaflSirmed what had already become the 
current opinion of the Church ; but it was in the 
Church and ly the Church that these writings were 
collected and separated from all spurious produc- 
tions. They had received the vm/prvmai/wr of gen- 
eral consent, long before synodical action was taken 
in respect of the canon ; so that in no sense can they 
be said to have derived their canonical cmthority 
from the Church. We are indebted to the early 
Church for valuable testimony ^ and for nothing 
more, so far as the canon of Scripture is con- 
cerned. 

From the same source we also learn what, in 
primitive times, were the prevailing ideas as to 
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the position and authority of the Scriptures, in their 
relation to the religion which had been recently 
promulgated. While the traditions of the Apos- 
toUc age were fresh in the remembrance of believ- 
ers, and men could talk with men who had talked 
with the disciples, the written records would not 
be held in the same esthnation aB they are now, 
when we have nothing else to rely upon. But, as 
the oral tradition grew vague and doubtful, the 
written word became of greater moment ; and 
whatever came from an Apostolic pen, or from 
one who had had intercourse with Apostles, would 
naturally be treasured up and preserved with the 
utmost care. 

And, stiU further, it is through the Church that 
we learn what was generally understood to be the 
jmrport of the Scriptures, in the early centuries 
of Christianity. In this respect, the creeds in- 
dorsed and set forth by the early councils are of 
inestimable value. It was not, however, the ac- 
tion of the council which gave them authority : 
their ecclesiastical authority was based upon the 
fact that they embodied the prevailing belief of 
Christendom — their spiritual authority upon the 
fact that they were presumed to rest " upon cer- 
tain warrant of Scripture." 
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Again, it is tlirough tlie agency of the Clinrch 
that the records and traditions of the Christian 
faith have been transmitted to the present genera- 
tion. Apart from this organization, it can hardly 
be presumed that the earliest records of Chris- 
tianity would ever have reached ns. Some muti- 
lated fragments might have survived the waste of 
time : but, if it had not been for the watchful care 
of the Church, even these fragments would probably 
have been garbled and interpolated, so that it 
would have been difficult for us to trace the ori- 
ginal handwriting of theA-postles. The Church, 
therefore, is not only a Testifier, but also a Con- 
servator of Holy Writ ; first selecting, and then 
preserving, what we now receive as our Kule of 
Faith. 

One further service she has rendered — ^in aid- 
ing U8 rightly to mterpret the Scriptures — not 
in mterpretmg Scriptv/re for vs. This is a vital 
distinction, and one that is not always noted. The 
extreme advocate of private judgment says : " Place 
the Scriptures in the hands of every man, and 
woman, and child, without note or comment, or 
any intimation of what this book contains; let 
them all search for themselves, and if they do not 
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find out what the Bible was intended to teach, it 
will be their own fault." They might find out, as 
we have already said, whatever is absolutely indis- 
pensable to their salvation ; but if they were called 
upon to write down the theological belief at which 
they had individually arrived, it would present a 
strange and most incongruous medley of opinions. 
This, however, is not the way in which men read 
the Bible. Every Christian denomination has its 
general theory of doctrine, and teaches its chil- 
dren heforehwnd what they may expect to find in 
the Bible ; and, what they are thus taught to ex- 
pect, they generally find. They aU have their 
Commentaries of Scripture, which are an exposi- 
tion of what they presume to be the real meaning 
of the inspired volume; and no men are more 
earnest in the inculcation of their own views of 
the Bible, than those who assert most vigorously 
the inherent right of every man to judge for him- 
self in this matter. One may discard the doctrine 
of an infallible Church, and still have great faith 
in his own personal infallibility. 

But, whatever view we take of the subject, 
whether we believe, with the Romanist, that the 
Church is an infallible interpreter of revealed 
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truth ; or, with the Anglican, that the Church has 
general authority in matters of faith ; or with the 
pronounced Protestant, that every man must inter- 
pret the Scriptures for himself, and is responsible 
f o his conclusions to none but God : after all, the 
vlti/mate appeal must be made to the individual 
mau, and there is aomethmg which he must deter- 
mine for himself, by the use of those faculties with 
which God has endowed him. The interpretation 
itself imist be interpreted, and this may possibly 
require at more subtle exercise of our faculties than 
the original. Certainly there are Digests of The- 
ology, and Confessions of Faith, which make a 
heavier draft upon our philosophical acumen, than 
the Scriptures themselves. 

" Let every man be fiilly persuaded in his own 
mind ; " guarding, ho'^ever, against the conceit 
of ignorance, the prejudice of education, and the 
bias of depravity; and above all, remembering 
that it is only the Spirit of God that can lead us 
into all truth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BY WHAT FOKM OF PROOF IS GOD's REVELATION 

ESTABLISHED ? 

From the consideration of the tribunal to 
which revealed truth appeals for its verification, 
we naturally pass to this question ; for it is just 
as important to determine tJie cha/rdcter of the evi- 
dence which is to be admitted, as it is to know be- 
fore whom the case is to be tried. 

"We have already alluded to the fact that a spe- 
cies of proof is sometimes demanded in the pres- 
ent relation which it is unreasonable to ask, and 
impossible to give. 

« 
Before proceeding further, let us see what 

points of agreement exist between the Theist and 

the Supematuralist. 

It will be admitted that all truth originates 

in God, and is known to us only as He, in some 

way, sees fit to communicate it. 
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It will be admitted that this disclosure, or reve- 
lation, mnst be made to us in a manner accordant 
with the character of the truth revealed, and be 
apprehended by us through the peculiar faculties 
to which that truth is addressed. 

Physical truths, which are attributes of God, 
are disclosed, or revealed, through the forms and 
processes of physical Nature ; and become mani- 
fest to us by observation and scientific study. 
Through the medium of the senses, we become 
cognizant of certain facts or phenomena ; but, if 
there were no other test but this, we should fall 
into constant error. To the senses, the earth ap- 
pears as an extended plane and immovable, and 
the stars only as lanterns in the sky. It is the 
province of science to correct the testimony of the 
senses ; and we do this, by bringing the higher 
faculties of the mind to bear upon the phenomena, 
that is, by reasoning upon them. 

This book of Nature is unchangeable and infal- 
lible ; but the accuracy with which it is inter- 
preted depends upon the degree of human culture. 
It teaches very difierent lessons, in different ages 
of the world, although the characters divinely 
impressed on its pages are alwa^ys the same. 

In this kind of revelation aU men belieVe. 
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It will also be allowed that the moral attri- 
butes of God, involving the idea of rectitnde and 
obligation, are to a certain extent revealed in and 
throngh the human consciousness. This form of 
revelation is as general as the former ; but it is 
also subject to similar conditions. Just as the 
senses, in a low state of mental culture, mistake 
the true nature of physical phenomena ; so do the 
spiritual faculties, in a low state of moral culture, 
misinterpret the teachings of human conscious- 
ness. The universal law, written on the heart of 
man — ^which is the foundation of what is known 
as absolute or natural religion — ^has been inter- 
preted in as many discordant ways as any text 
recorded in Scripture. 

Now we come to the debatable question, Is 
there any form of proof by which it can be satis- 
factorily shown that God has given to man a di- 
rect revelation, over and above what is found in 
Nature and our own consciousness ? 

And here it wiU probably be admitted that 
such a revelation is possible. Any one who be- 
lieves in a personal God must allow that He is 
able, if He so will, to impress directly the eye, the 
ear, or the interior sense of the intelligent crea- 
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tures which His hand has formed, and thus con- 
vey to them moral or spiritual truth. If a man 
can communicate his thoughts to the mind of an- 
other through the medium of vibrations which he 
imparts to the atmosphere, surely the Creator of 
man must be able to breathe into us those impres- 
sions or thoughts with which He may see fit to 
enlighten our minds. To deny this, is to elevate 
the power of man above that of God. 

Most persons will also allow that such a reve- 
lation is desi/rable. Nature and consciousness have 
never done much in eleyating our race to any lofty 
plane of spiritual culture. Idolata/ry never re- 
forms itsdf. The Hottentots, the Hindoos, and 
the Giinese, have not improved one iota upon the 
religion of their fathers. "With aU their intellec- 
tual advancement, pagan Greece and Rome fell 
at last into a state of moral decomposition. 

There was one ancient nation, which, from a 
very rude beginning, made steady and upward 
progress in its religious life ; and that was the na- 
tion which first received the law through Moses, 
and then in the course of ages gave birth to Jesus. 
In the records of this people we find it stated that, 
from the first existence of the human race, down 
to the period when those records close, there were 
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at intervals dii*ect revelations made from heaven 
to earth. In the earliest ages, these communica- 
tions are spoken of as if they were an ordinary 
occurrence : God is represented as conversing fa- 
miliarly with Adam and Cain and^oah, as a man 
talks with another face to face. After the Flood, 
the same direct intercourse between heaven and 
earth is said to have continued — ^the Lord appears 
to Abraham, directing all the changes of his life — 
converses with the pagan Abimelech, king of Gerar 
— ^with Isaac, and his wife Sarah — ^with Jacob, their 
son, and with Laban, his Syrian father-in-law — and 
later still, with Joseph, in his Egyptian dungeon. 

In process of time, a more minute and elabo- 
rate revelation is said to have been made through 
Moses, the great founder of the Jewish polity ; 
through a succession of seers and prophets, this 
revelation is supplemented and enlarged and ele- 
vated, in a series of recorded communications con- 
tinning for a thonsand years, and pointing aU the 
while more and more distinctly toward some grand 
event, the coming into the world of some new 
power, and the establishment of some new era, in 
the latter days of the ancient dispensation. 

At last, the time predicted having come, a 
child is bom in a little village of Judea, whose 
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advent the angels are said to have heralded with 
songs in heaven. Bred under the roof of an hnm- 
ble mechanic, in one of the most obscure hamlets 
in Galilee, with no advantages of education, living 
at a period when Judaism had sunk into its do- 
tage, at the age of thirty years He comes for- 
ward and announces Himself as a special mes- 
senger from heaven, as the One predicted in ages 
gone by and prefigured in the ancient rituals— 
as the only-begotten Son of God. He professes to 
speak what He has heard of the Father ; and, mov- 
ing quietly around among His countrymen for three 
years. He did certain things, and spoke certain 
words, which have changed the aspect of the world. 
. After His departure from the earth, an organ- 
zied body of men continued to teach in His name, 
and under His commission, declaring that what 
they taught was directly communicated to them 
from on high. 

It is these various communications, beginning 
with the words spoken to Adam, and ending with 
the revelation made to St. John, at Patmos, which 
claim to come to us with the sanction of Divine 
authority. 

We further notice that, in connection with the 
record of these extraordinary revelations, there are 
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accounts of equally extraordinary signs cmd won- 
ders^ appealing to the sense of sight, and hearing, 
and tonch ; and these also claim to be the resnlt 
of supernatural interference. The sign does not 
usually take its place by the side of the precept, 
as though it were intended to bo said — "Here 
is a divinely-inspired truth, — ^and here is the mira- 
cle which proves it to be so 1 " but the revelations 
and the marvels are interwoven as it were into 
one fabric, so as to impress us with the feeUng 
that we are moving in a supernatural sphere, 
where marvellous things are done, and not less 
marvellous words are spoken, and the one seem 
to be only the natural complement of the other. 

It has been customary, in arguing for the truth , 
of revelation, to begin with an attempt to prove 
the credibility of miracles ; leaving the divinity of 
the doctrine to be inferred as a necessary conse- 
quence. This is by no means the method of Script- 
ure, and it has seriously embarrassed the whole 
question. "We find it much easier to believe in 
what is told us of Christ's miracles, because of our 
personal faith in Him as a Being of whom such 
extraordinary deeds might reasonably be expect- 
ed, than to believe in Him, primarily, on the 
ground of His having exercised miraculous powers. 
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Objections are often urged against the evi- 
dence of miracles, some of winch it is difficult to 
refdte, if we make the fact of revelation turn 
simply upon this species of proof. I do not con- 
ceive that there is much weight in the dbstract 
argument against the possibility of miracles, based 
upon the inviolability of natural law. When a 
lower sphere is intersected by a higher, and the 
weaker law is crossed by the track of the stronger, 
the former for the time being may be overcome, 
its working suspended, but it cannot be said to be 
violated. K it were, every time I lift a stone 
from the ground, I should violate the law of gravity. 

Two laws in absolute contradiction to each 
other are inconceivable, but gradations in the op- 
erative force of law are seen everywhere. 

The violation of law is impossible in the na- 
ture of things ; but what is a violation of law ? 
A miracle, that should profess to set aside the 
relations of mathematical quantities, or to make 
two material substances occupy the same space 
at the same time, or to transmute one element 
into another element, while the constituent prop- 
erties remained unchanged, would not deserve 
consideration. In fact, it could not be considered 
at all ; because the mind by its constitution would 
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intuitively reject the factors of such a proposition, 
as incapable of being entertained. Xone of the 
miracles recorded in the Bible are liable to this 
objection. 

Neither can we see the slightest force in the 
argument that miracles are to be rejected, because 
it is impossible to believe that which contradicts 
the universal experience of mankind. As has 
been shown over and over again, this is a simple 
begging of the question ; the very point in debate 
being, whether miracles do, or do not, contradict 
universal experience. 

But there are four objections, to which we 
shall briefly allude, that carry with them enough 
of plausibility to make it unwise and unsafe for us 
to base the validity of revelation, solely or prima- 
rily, on the testimony of miracles. 

First, our knowledge of natural law is so lim- 
ited as to make it impossible for us to say 
precisely where its boundary lies. A man skilled 
in physical science may perform experiments in 
the presence of a half-educated people, which 
will appear to them as palpable violations of the 
laws of Nature. Our -missionaries abroad have 
often destroyed the faith of the heathen in their 
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old spiritual leaders, by seeming to outdo them in 
the practice of magical arts. Science, wliile she 
is all the while multiplying wonders, is at the 
same time, in one sense, resolving miracles. 

Secondly, no physical phenomena, however ex- 
traordinary or inscrutable, can force us to believe 
in any thing which contradicts the teachings of 
reason, or does violence to our moral sentiments. 
The testimony of the senses can never supersede 
or set aside the intuitions of conscience. If I 
saw it plainly written in letters of fire on the mid- 
night sky, " God is unjust ! God is cruel ! '' I 
should say, This is some foul delusion ; I hnow that 
God is not unjust. 

Thirdly, it is possible that we may be subject 
to the interference of spiritual and malign powers, 
who, by signs and wonders that transcend the or- 
dinary operations of Nature, tempt us to believe 
a lie. The Scripture itself warns us against this 
danger, and charges us always to try the spirits, 
before we receive their teachings. How are they 
to be tested, if we must implicitly subordinate 
reason and conscience to what seems to be miracu- 
lous? 

And lastly, very many of the writers both of the 
Old and the New Testament, who profess to give us 
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commimication8 from God, never wrought any 
miracles, and never base their claims to inspi- 
ration upon such a groimd. This is conclusive 
against their position who make the credibility 
of revelation depend primarily upon the credi- 
bility of miracles. 

TJi®3e objections are well founded ; but they 
do not at all aflTect what we understand to be the 
true relation of miracles to revelation. It will 
be remembered that we are not at present under- 
taking to prove directly the truth of revelation ; we 
«xe merely considering what is ihe natAJt/te of ^he 
evidence by which its validity is to be established. 

Revelation is in itself a miracle — ^in the sense 
of being something outside of the ordinary move- 
ments of Nature. It supposes thoughts and im- 
pressions to come to the mind through some other 
process than intuition, or observation, or logical 
deduction. Some have defined inspiration to be 
nothing but an extraordinary, or, if you please, 
supernatural quickening of human consciousness ; 
it is not easy to see how, through any such influ- 
ence as this, men could become cognizant of many 
of those dbjeotwe facts which form so large a part 
of the contents of Scripture. 
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But, although revelation is miraculouB, there 
may be nothing in the way through which it comes 
to a man that distinguishes it as a revelation — 
certainly nothmg by which he can prove its super- 
natural character to the satisfaction of others — 
unless it is accompanied by some correspondent 
phenomenon, of such a nature as to arrest atten- 
tion, and force the conviction upon the observer 
that it is a manifestation of superhuman power. 
The miracle does not prove the truth of the doc- 
trine, and then the doctrine establish the divinity 
of the miracle ; but the two are part of one great 
system, and stand or fall together, as manifesta- 
tions of the same supernatural power — ^the mira- 
cle or sign to be rejected as spurious, if the doc- 
trine which it aims to establish is unworthy — the 
doctrine to be repudiated, so fa/r as it ia based 
ttpon ndracruUyus evidence^ if the miracle be doubt- 
ful. The mind may be in such a condition, that 
it will reject both the miracle and the doctrine, 
however well authenticated ; or it may be so open 
to conviction, that it receives them both, without 
considering at all their mutual relations. 

Those who are predisposed to the exercise of 
faith, do not ask, when they read the words of 
Jesus, " Is the truth of what He says sufficiently 
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established by His miraculous works, to warrant 
my believing Him ? " Neither do they ask, when 
they read of his wonderful deeds^ " Am I bound 
to believe that He really healed the sick, and 
opened the eyes of the blind, because the doc- 
trine which He teaches commends itself to my 
conscience?" It is by no such process as this 
that they come to the conclusion that Christ is 
Divine ; but they receive Him and the system of 
truth identified with His name, as a wholey and 
accept Him and cling to Him, in life and in death, 
because the light of His superhuman character 
has fallen upon their once sinful and burdened 
souls, and scattered the darkness. 

Having, in few words, indicated the place 
which miracles hold in establishing the truth of 
revelation, we would next remark that no species 
of external evidence could possibly furnish us with 
any thing like satisfactory proof, if there were 
not a correspondence between the moral truths 
which are revealed and those faculties of our be- 
ing to which such truths are addressed. 

It has been urged, with some show of plausi- 
bility, that no argument in behalf of revelation 
can be based upon any such correspondence ; we 
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are to receive the truth, simply on the grotind that 
it comes to us clothed with Divine authority, 
whether it coincides with our preconceived ideas 
of equity and humanity or not. We are not to 
presume that what seems to be right to us, is of 
necessity right in the sight of God. A deed, 
which would be iniquitous, if done by our own 
volition, may become a righteous and proper act, 
if we are directed or impeUed to do it by Divine 
interference. And it having been established by 
sulBBlcient evidence that God has given a revelation 
of His wiU, it is presumption in us to sit in judg- 
ment upon its details. 

"We ask, in reply to all this, through what pio 
cess and by the exercise of what faculties are we 
to be convinced that He has spoken ? We are 
told that, in deciding this point, all our moral 
powers are to be kept in abeyance ; they are not 
aUowed to testify, and every remonstrance which 
they may utter must be hushed. When I come 
into the domain of revealed truth, the very defini- 
tions of moral truths, of right, equity, humanity, 
may possibly be reversed. 

And are there other faculties in my being so 
superior to those moral gifts and those powers of 
moral discrimination, with which my Maker has 
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endowed me, that it becomes their province to 
force me into a belief against which all my higher 
convictions remonstrate ? 

There are mysteries in revelation which are 
unfathomable ; and so there are inscrutable Provi- 
dences in the ordinary dealings of God with man. 
These serve to test our faith ; but, if we do not 
know that God is all-wise and all-good, what has 
our faith to rest upon ? And unless we believe in 
the validity of our moral consciousness, it is im- 
possible for us to tell whether He is wise and 
good or not. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHESE IS THE BEVEL ATION OF GOD TO BE FOTIND! 

It is asav/med^ for the present, that the true 
revelation of God is to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures. Before we come to the positive proof 
of this fact, there are other preliminary questions to 
be considered, in addition to those already noted. 
Many an interminable contest might have had a 
speedy end, if the combatants had only come to 
an early understanding as to the precise points in 
dispute ; for then they would have knowii what 
they were not fighting for, as well as what was the 
real difference between them. 

The Bible is a collection of books, written at 
different times, and covering a period of about 
sixteen hundred years. There is a great variety 
in their style and character ; they are historical, 
didactic, dramatic, lyrical, prophetical, epistolary, 
and symboUcal. The authorship of a portion of 
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the books is given, and many of them are anony- 
mons. 

This volume has had a wideir circulation, and 
exerted a more commanding influence, than any 
other that was ever compiled. It has been more 
widely and thoroughly studied, and more amply 
conmiented upon, than any other. It has been 
more ably defended, and more vigorously assailed. 
Old as it is, it is the basis of our modem civiliza- 
tion. It furnishes the code of morals by which 
society is regulated. It embodies a religion which 
is nominally received to-day by all the most ad- 
vanced and influential nations of the earth. 

Whether we admit its supernatural character 
or not, we cannot but feel that there must be some- 
thing very extraordinary in such a book as this, 
and well worth looking into. 

By whom the Old Testament canon was com- 
piled, and upon what principles the compilation 
was made, we are not informed. Various specu- 
lations have been formed on the subject, which 
have, no historical value, and are worthy of con- 
sideration only as they happen to be the conjec- 
tures of wise and thoughtful men. We simply 
know the fact that, at the time of Christ, the same 
books which now constitute the Old Testament 
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were received in the Jewish Ohiireh, and acknowl- 
edged to be the authoritative standard of their 
faith. It does not appear, however, that they all 
stood on the same footing, some of these books 
being considered as more sacred than others. 

The New Testament canon seems to have 
gradually assumed its present form by the gen- 
eral consent of early Christians ; and was ratified 
by the Council of Carthage (a. d. 37Y), from 
which time it was accepted throughout the Latin 
Church. 

The principle upon which the writings of the 
New Testament were originally selected, and sep- 
arated from the mass of spurious memoirs and 
epistles which had been thrown upon the world, is 
not distinctly stated in .ecclesiastical history ; but, 
most probably, every document in existence, that 
could be clearly traced to Apostolic origin, or was 
presumed to have received Apostolic sanction, 
was recognized as a part of Holy Scripture. 

This collection of J)ooks has always been ac- 
knowledged to contain the true revelation of God, 
by all who profess and call themselves Christians : 
although by some it is not supposed to comprise 
aU that He has revealed. The traditions of the 
Church, which have received proper ecclesiastical. 
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sanction, are considered, by the members of cer- 
tain communions, to be equally binding with the 
word of Scripture. This position would be just, 
whether relating to matters of belief or practice, 
if we had posiin/oe assurance that what is thus 
ascribed to an Apostolic origin is really entitled 
to be so regarded. All the words that Christ ever 
spoke would be deserving of the same regard 
with those which have been recorded and trans- 
mitted to us, if we knew what those words were. 
Every epistle that was ever written by an Apostle, 
in the exercise of his Apostolic office, would take 
the same rank with those that are now read in 
our Churches; but who can be certain of any 
thing which lies outside of the record ? It is very 
true that there are certain usages adopted by 
nearly all denominations of Christians, which are 
not based upon any explicit statement of Script- 
ure; but these can hardly be considered as articles 
of faith. 

We now claim, and, before we have done with 
the subject, we hope to prove, that the true reve- 
lation of God to man is to be found in the Bible ; 
and in the first place, we would ask for special 
attention to our dejmition of what is to be under- 
stood by the word revelation. 
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BevdoMon is the direct comrn/waiccvtionlyy Ooi 
to mom of some truth which^ at the time, the w/m 
could not Jmow or discover hy amy normal or or- 
dvna/ry use of his reason and understanding. 

It is all-important and perhaps it maybe in- 
dispensable to our faitb in the Scriptures, that we 
should carefully distinguish between the element 
of revelation, as it lies there, and other matters 
with which it may be intermingled : 

1. Mwndwne history is not a part of revelation. 
A man may be inspired, or moved of God, to 
write such a history ; he may be directed in the 
selection of his materials ; he may be guided in 
the arrangement of those materials ; but the re- 
sult is not a revelation from God. In the Old 
Testament, the history of the Jewish nation is 
given, in connection with the record of revelations, 
and the former is necessary, in order to make the 
latter intelligible; but the history is only the 
framework of the picture. 

The recognition of this obvious distinction 
relieves us, in great part, from the necessity of 
replying to the critical objections urged against 
the Scriptures. What does it matter, so far as 
our belief in revelation is concerned, whether two 
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thousand or twenty tlLOusand Hittites were killed 
in some old Jewish war ? 

2. The expressions of personal feeUng by the 
writers of the Bible are not a part of revelation. 
They may be moved by the Spirit of God to re- 
cord their experiences of penitence and love and 
holy joy, and this record may be foU of spiritual 
profit to the reader ; but they reveal nothing to 
us beyond the writers' condition of mind. 

There is a low mechanical view of inspiration, 
which supposes the sacred penmen, in all that 
they have recorded in Scripture, to act merely as 
amanuenses. This is fatal to the beauty and truth- 
fulness and the spiritual value of much which 
they have written. They, who read the Bible in 
the twilight of this theory, discern the glory of 
the Book only through a glass darkly ; and they 
are all the while in danger of stumbling upon 
something that will give their faith a dangerous 
and deadly wrench. 

When the man professes to speak, and utters 
his own personal doubts and fears and agonies ; 
when he opens to us the depths of his own being, 
and shows us its joys and its miseries, its powers 
and its frailties, its faith and its unbelief; when 
we hear its wailings and its cries of victory, and 
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all those discordant notes which are perhaps only 
a prelude to some strain of celestial harmony — 
is it 7M)t the rnmi whose voice we hear? When 
David, in the bitterness of wrath, curses his 
enemies ; when Solomon, weary with debauchery, 
declares that " a man has no preeminence above 
a beast," and therefore, " there is nothing better 
than that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
for that is his portion ; " when St. Paul, in a mo- 
mentary flash of anger,' invokes a malediction 
upon Alexander, the coppersmith — ^it is puerile 
and absurd to confound these expressions of per- 
sonal feeling with the revelations of divine truth 
that, at other tunes, fall from their lips. 

3. JTie logical forms of a/rgument are not to 
be confounded with revelation. The statemerU of 
an authoritative truth is one thing ; the defence 
of that truth by the ordinary process of argument 
is a very different thing. 

The validity of the former depends upon the 
source from which it comes ; the value of the latter 
entirely upon its own intrinsic weight ; it appeals 
simply to the reason, and by this very token dis- 
claims the authority upon which all positive reve- 
lation is based. 
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The distinctions whicli we have thus briefly 
indicated are so obvious, that some persons may 
think it superfluous for us to notice them; and 
yet, because they have been so little regarded, the 
argument for revelation is encumbered with a 
thousand unnecessary difficulties. When these 
plain distinctions are observed, nine-tenths of all 
the objections urged against the divinity of the 
Bible, may be dismissed as irrelevant. 

A few words more in regard to the proper 
mode of handling the Bible may not be out of 
place. 

The purport of revelation is to be gathered from 
the general scope of the Scriptures, and not by the 
study of isolated texts. We commonly fortify 
our creeds and catechisms and confessions of faith 
with an array of what are called '^ proof texts ;^^ 
this may be expedient, but it is a mode of pro- 
ceeding that may be perverted to the greatest 
error. By separating single passages of Scripture 
from their connection, and by the exercise of some 
ingenuity in selecting, arranging, and mutilating 
these texts, the most marvellous variety of theo- 
logical systems has been constructed out of the 
materials of the Bible. " And, as a specimen of 
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the way in which this much-abused Book is some- 
times treated in the pulpit, you will hear a single 
passage quoted from the words of Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, to confirm some favorite doctrine ; and 
on the next Sunday, another from the lips of Job, 
to prove something else — entirely ignoring the 
the fact that Eliphaz and Job are in controversy, 
and that each is trying to rebut the assertions of 
the other. 

Now, if there is any one thing which distin- 
guishes the Bible from other works, it is the per- 
fect freedoni with which it utters whatever truth 
seems to be called for, without the slightest re- 
gard to its verbal consistency with any other truths 
recorded in its pages. In one place, it is said that 
God repented that He had made man — ^in another 
place, that He cannot repent ; the sins of the fa- 
thers are declared to be visited upon the children, 
and again it is said expressly that they are not; 
Jesus says, " I and my Father are one," and al- 
most in the same breath. He adds, " My Father is 
greater than I ; " St. Paul aflSrms that we are 
justified by faith without works, and cites the case 
of Abraham in illustration of this doctrine — St. 
James just as explicitly says, that by. works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only, and also 
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refers to Abraham in proof of his position : and 
yet, properly interpreted and regarded in their 
legitimate connection, there is no real inconsist- 
ency in any of these statements. The sovereignty 
of God, and the pardon of man; irresistible grace 
and voluntary choice; remission of sin in bap- 
tism, and remission by the exercise of faith ; sal- 
vation as a free gift, and salvation as something 
to be " worked out with fear and trembling ; " 
these, and numberless other doctrines equally con- 
tradictory on the surface, are asserted without the 
slightest attempt to reconcile them with each 
other, or any intimation of any difficulty in thus 
hannonizinltliem. 

It is thus that the Scriptures present to us the 
fxiU complement of truth ; for, in theology, as in 
all other sciences, completeness is attained only 
through apparent contradiction. Even in mathe- 
matics, the most rigid of all sciences, there are 
theorems which seem to conflict ; and the whole 
kingdom of Nature is full of discorcUmt ha/rmo- 
nies. Eecause, in this respect, revelation and na- 
ture are so much alike, we may infer that they 
have the same divine origin ; both so clear, and 
yet so mysterious; both so orderly, and yet so 
irreconcilable ; both so glorious in what they re- 

8 
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veal, both bo awful in what they conceal ; the light 
sometimes making the way very clear, and then 
blinding onr eyes by its very brilliancy ; both so 
constmcted, that our finite faculties find their 
truest discipline, just when they break down, and 
are made to own that they can move no further. 

It is, again, very important for us to distin- 
guish between the poetical and the literal elements 
in revelations, and also between the language of 
the feelings and of dogma. Allegory, parable, 
metaphor, type, symbol, have always been pecu- 
liarly prominent in Oriental literature. Accord- 
ingly, in Scripture, God is revealed as^making the 
clouds His pavilion, riding upon the wings of 
the wind, holding the thunder in His hand, mar- 
shalling the hosts of heaven, and wielding His 
glittering sword. In the act of creation, Hifi 
Spirit broods over the face of the deep. He 
breathes into man's nostrils the breath of life, and 
when His work is done He rests from His labors. 
In the awful morning of the last judgment. He 
sounds a mighty trumpet to wake the dead. He 
sends His angels to gather in the elect from the 
four quarters of the earth, the throne is set, the 
books are opened, and the dead are judged out of 
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the tilings written in the books. The final resi- 
dence of the redeemed is revealed after a similar 
style of imagery, as a heavenly city, with its gates 
of pearl, and its streets of pure gold, paved with 
glass — gorgeous scenery surroxmding it, pure riv- 
ers of water flowing out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb — ^the tree of life bending over the 
waters, whose leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions; the redeemed, clothed in white raiment, 
with crowns on their heads and golden harps in 
their hands, chanting perpetual hallelujahs. The 
world of woe is a bottomless pit, black with the 
smoke of torment, lurid with lightning, and re- 
sounding forever with groans and blasphemies. 

Even the more didactic doctrines of revelation 
are exhibited through the medinin of symboUc 
illustration: sin is represented as a disease, re- 
newal as a new birth, salvation as a ransom, the 
Christian life as a battle. Evil and death are per- 
sonified ; the one going about as a roaring lion — 
the other standing ready with his dart, to stab his 
victim. 

Truth presented in this form has a living re- 
ality which could never be embodied in formal 
arid rigid statement ; it quickens the mind and 
heart, as no abstract definition could do ; and it is 
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questionable whether it could have been originallj 
conveyed to man and made intelligible in any 
other way. 

But, it is a sad mistake, when the drapery of 
doctrine is so identified with the doctrine itself 
that the metaphor is actually substituted for the 
truth. As one result of this, revelation has been 
made to carry a heavy and most unnecessary load. 
It is painftil to read in treatises, written by able 
and learned men in defence of the Bible, labored 
efforts to explain, as though it must be literally 
interpreted, what would seem to be so obviously 
figurative. We forbear to give any illustrations — 
unhappily, they are too abundant — ^because it 
would be difficult to treat them with the rever- 
ence which the nature of the subject, if not the 
wisdom of the writers, might demand. 

The Bible is also treated very unfairly, when 
the emotional language, the outbursts of excited 
feeling, which so often enliven its pages, are 
petrified into dogmatic formulas, and worked into 
the iron structure of some theological system. I 
once heard a most logical sermon preached from 
the wol'ds of David, " Against thee, thee only 
have I sinned 1 " and the text was made to prove 
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the impossibiKty of a man's sinning against an- 
other man ; it being affirmed that the royal trans- 
gressor felt no remorse, because of any personal 
injury that he had done to Uriah, in consigning 
him as he did to a violent death, but only on ac- 
count of his having sinned against God. And so 
the sinfulness of man before his birth has been 
often deduced from the impassioned utterances of 
the same extraordinary person. 

All this, too, encumbers the defence of reve- 
lation with superfluous difficulties, and has often 
given the enemy occasion to blaspheme. 

In order to the fair treatment of the Scrip- 
tures, and a proper understanding of the revela- 
tion which they contain, it is indispensable that the 
illustrations and modes of expression adopted by 
the sacred writers should not be interpreted by 
the customs, opinions, and scientific formula which 
prevail in the nineteenth century. These men 
were inspired to reveal the will of God, but they 
did it in accordance with the prevailing uses of 
language, habits of illustration, notions of science, 
and principles of philosophy, which pertained to 
their own times. Had they done otherwise, they 
could not have made themselves intelligible. 

In order to illustrate a doctrine, allusions to 
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slories <«* tniditk»5 current ftt the thne are Bome- 
tiiiieB introdiiced, as, lor inf>t«nffej 'wheaoi Si. Jude 
cits the old rabbinical tradition of Midiael the 
aidiangd digpntii^ irith the doTil fi>r the body 
of MoeeSy which it is fidly to identify with the 
eternal tmflis ibey were commiflsiaiied to lereaL 
And when they have ooeaeion to aUnde to any 
of the jdienomaia of physical Bcieoo^ the sacred 
penmai write in accordance with the prevailing 
notions ; lor it was no part of their work to anr 
tidpate the resnlts of modon investigatioii. It 
does not in the sli^test degree detract from the 
aathc«ity and yakie (^ the spiritual truths which 
they revealed, that they supposed the sun to re- 
volve about the earth, heaven to lie above the 
douds, and hades in the lower parts of the earth. 
It may have puzzled them that the rivers should 
all run into the sea, and yet the sea not be foil ; 
of the true theory of winds and earthquakes, of 
the cause of the thunder, and the origin of the 
rain, they knew no mcn^ than their contempora- 
ries: but this did not make them any the less 
competent to reveal the ways of God to man. 

If we would fairly apprehend the brightness 
of that light which gradually dawned upon the 
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world through the various reyelations recorded 
in the Sible, we must remember how thick was 
the surrounding darkness. When the simple mo- 
notheism of the patriarchal faith first broke the 
spell of night, the nations of the earth were all 
given over to the grossest forms of idolatry. When 
Sinai thundered, and that marvellous code was 
given which to this day continues to be the law 
of the civilized world, the most advanced of all 
people were rendering homage to reptiles. While 
the prophets of the captivity were singing their 
mournful songs on the banks of the beautiful 
rivers of Persia — ^in the land of philosophy and 
poetry and art, men worshipped gods and god- 
desses that were only deifications of power and 
lust, and their ritual was a bacchanaL At the 
time when the wonderful peasant of iNazareth 
was sitting at eventide on the shore of the Gali- 
lean lake and uttering those heavenly words which 
have come down to us like an echo of sweet mu- 
sic fipom Paradise, strengtheniiig, purifying, com- 
forting our souls, the Boman Pantheon opened 
its doors to every demon and every god but 
Jehovah. 

Can any one deny that a problem here oflfers 
itself for solution, which ought not to be dismissed 
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without the profoimdest coiisideration J In the 
Bible we trace a vein of thought, running through 
a period of fifteen centuries, entirely unlike any 
thing else to be seen on earth ; its authors writ- 
ing, for the most part, independently of each 
other — some in one style and some in another, 
seeming to be moved by diflferent purposes, but 
all agreeing in certain fundainentlEtl principles; 
not one of them infected by the idolatries and false 
philosophies and perverted ethics that prevaUed 
»»— ftem-^oxdy he™ i. . pheuomeaon in it 
tory which deserves to be investigated and de- 
mands an explanation. 

And — what is still more strange — ^here is a 
Book which condemns the errors and defies the 
opinions of the world ; strips off all disguises from 
the human heart and breaks up every subterftige 
of lies ; reveals a holy, just, and inflexible God, 
who will by no means clear the guilty; reveak 
Him as One who searches the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men, tries them by the most rigid standard, 
and dooms them to awfiil pxmishment if they per- 
sist in their iniquity ; and yet the world consents 
to receive this Book — ^with every coming genera- 
tion, it gets a stronger and stronger hold upon the 
sympathies of men ; and to-day, eighteen centuries 
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after it was completed, where other books are cir- 
culated by thousands, this is read and believed by 
millions I Not a language of any note is spoken, 
into which it has not been translated ; it is read 
aloud, Sunday after Sunday, in the hearing of un- 
told multitudes ; in the privacy of their closets, 
men and women and children read it as regularly 
as the sun rises and sets; the soUtary and friend- 

their spirits; mourners read it, and the fountain 
of their tears is dried ; the dying clasp it to their 
bosom, and fall asleep in Jesus. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOW DO THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS 

STAND BELATED ? 

It is taught in certain quarters that the New 
Testament has entirely superseded the Old, to 
that degree that the latter has no binding author- 
ity over Christians, and is not to be regarded as 
forming any part of their rule of faith. 

On the other hand it is contended that tiie 
two volumes possess coequal authority, and that 
one is just as much a part of our rule of faith as 
the other. 

A medium view is presented in the Vllth 
Article of Religion, adopted by the Anglican 
communion — "The Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New, and although the law given 
from God by Moses, as touching ceremonies and 
rites, does not bind Christian men, nor the civil 
precepts thereof ought of necessity to be received 
in any conmionwealth, yet', notwithstanding, no 
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Christian man whatsoever is free from the obedi- 
ence of the commandments which are called 
moral." 

« 

We think that we are warranted in saying 
that very vague and nnsatisfactory views of this 
subject prevail throughout Christendom. As one 
of the primary questions which demands consider- 
ation in any argument aiming to establish the 
truth of revelation, we now proceed to its discus- 
sion. 

There are certain obvious distinctions between 
the two Testaments. The one is uniformly ad- 
dressed to a single nation ; its language is, '' Hear, 
O Israel I " It makes no appeal to the Gentiles, lays 
upon them no command, and extends to them no 
promise. It was never translated into any tongue, 
except such as had become vernacular amongst 
the children of Abraham, and no effort was ever 
made to circulate the Book in any other quarter. 

It was always, as it stiU is, impossible for any 
m^i to ftdfil its directions except by becoming a 
Jew. It made no provision for the general con- 
version of the world, and this was no part of its 
design ; its simple object being to keep a certain 
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people separate from the rest of mankind, through 
them to perpetuate the monotheistic faith and the 
law of God given on Sinai, and prepare the 
way for another and a very different dispensa- 
tion. 

The only alternative which it offered to sur- 
ronnding heathen nations was extermination or 
absorption. 

The moral law, which made a part of the He- 
brew economy, was indeed binding npon all man- 
kind; but not on the same groxmd that gave it 
authority with the Jew. The Israelite was re- 
sponsible to the written statute ; the Gentile to 
the law written on his heart. The essential ele- 
ments of both were the same, for truth and right- 
eousness are absolute and eternal ; but the Mosaic 
institute always recognizes a distinction between 
the children of the bondwoman and the children 
of the free, and there were certain penalties de- 
nounced against the one to which the other was 
not amenable. 

The New Testament breaks the narrow boxmds 
of Judaism, and addresses itself to the whole fam- 
ily of man. Jew, Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, under the Christian dispensation, 
stand on the same level. The Jehovah of the 
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Hebrews is now announced as the God and Fa- 
ther of all the nations of the earth. His worship, 
which Jiad heretofore been localized, was hereaf- 
ter to become nniversal. " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature I " 
— this was the first proclamation .of a xmiversal 
religion ever made on earth. It was the begin- 
ning of a new era in the world's history. 

We notice again that the teachings of the Old 
Testament were, in great part, addressed to the 
Jews in their corporate or national relations ; and 
the style of life enforced, the nature, of the duties 
prescribed, the things forbidden, and the character 
of the penalties denoxmced, took their shape ac- 
cordingly. It is thus that we explain what at 
first cannot fail to strike us as a very extraordinary 
fact, the absence of any appeal to future rewards 
and punishments in the Mosaic dispensation. 
The divine law was also the civil statute, and 
therefore its penalties must be temporal. We 
cannot doubt that the enHghtened Jew was im- 
pressed with the sense of a recompense reaching 
beyond the grave, and we know that, in the time 
of Christ, the Pharisees and Sadducees were di- 
vided on the question of a future life ; but this 
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made no part of the Mosaic revelation, because the 
law of the chnrch was also the law of the state. 

The New Testament, appealing as it does to 
man simply as a many recognizes him in his strict- 
est individuality. It prescribes no code of law 
for the regulation of his civil and political rela- 
tions ; it holds out no promise of a long life on 
earth as the reward of obedience ; it deals very 
little in details of any sort, furnishes no recipes for 
promoting godliness, does not say what we shall 
eat and what we shall drink, how often we shall &st 
and how frequently we shall pray ; but it brin^ to 
bear upon the soul great fundamental principles, 
which are mighty to the breaking down of eveiy 
stronghold of sin and corruption. It sums up the 
whole law in a single sentence; but that brief 
compend covers the entire ground of aU our polit- 
ical, social, domestic, and personal obligations to 
both God and man. 

It must also be noted that the two dispensa- 
tions are addressed to very different states of so- 
ciety, and adapted to very different degrees of 
culture. 

An uneducated people, who had been for geii- 
erations in slavery, surroimded by the grossest su- 
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perstitionfl, accustomed only to the discipline of 
the whip, preserving perhaps some faint tradition 
of the true God, very possibly with no religious 
views whatever — a people, who, under the first 
physical privation to which they were subjected as 
the result of their freedom, were clamorous to re- 
turn to the leeks and onions of their captivity — 
a people with so little intelligence that they were 
ready, as soon as they thought that Moses had de« 
sorted them, to worship an imitation of one of the 
miserable idols they remembered to have seen their 
old Egyptian taskmasters adore ; this people were 
certainly not in a condition to receive such a reve- 
lation as was given to the world, fifte^i hundred 
years afterward, by the Son of God. Whatever 
there is that perplexes us in the Mosaic code — ^the 
legalizing of slavery and polygamy, the minute 
directions which are sometimes given on the most 
homely subjects, the religious sanction by which 
sanitary details are regulated, the minute special- 
ity with which the most trivial matters of dress 
and ritual are prescribed— upon careful study 
vnll only seem to confirm our faith in the divine 
legation of Moses. Slavery and polygamy were 
already in existence, and interwoven with the 
whole fabric of society — all that could be done at 
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the time was to legislate as wisely as possible for 
their restraint and regulation ; the sanitaiy code, 
which was so indispensable to the physical welfare, 
if not to the existence of the nation, conld not 
have been enforced, nnless it had been incorporated 
with the religious ritual of the people ; and no 
form of religion could have retained its hold upon 
society, unless it had been environed with pomps 
and splendors and solemn circumstance. What 
would they have cared for a law which had not 
been heralded by thunderings and lightnings, and 
the sound of trumpets, and the shaking of the 
earth? 

And when we remember who Moses was, 
what were his birth and training and occupation ; 
when we consider with what sort of people he 
had to deal, and the want of any efficient support 
on the part of his associates ; when we recall the 
fact that he was the leader of a nomadic race, 
without local habitation, or any stated means of 
support, — ^a stiff-necked, perverse, and rebellious 
nation ; and then when we see what a code he es- 
tablished, and what a religion he instituted, and 
how he managed to keep this people, during forty 
years' wandering in the wilderness, within the 
boundaries of this code and this religion, I do not 
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see how we can resist the conclusion that he acted 
as the agent of a Higher and an Infinite Power. 

But the New Testament is conformed to a 
very different state of culture. The literatures 
and philosophies and religions of the world had 
culminated, and had done all that they could for 
man, when Jesus appeared on earth. It was not 
strange, therefore, that He should put aside all 
that was only local and temporary in the earlier 
dispensation, and substitute a purer ethics in the 
place of its rude morality. We must no longer 
hate our enemies, no longer demand an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, no longer suppose 
that we are blameless because we have kept the 
letter of the law,' no longer rely upon tithes and 
fastings and rituals to save us. Law, power, jus- 
tice, were the watchwords of the camp of Israel ; 
— ^^ The Lord is a man of war I " this was the 
key-note of their battle-song ; — " God is love I " 
this is the talisman to subdue the will and soften 
the heart under the blessed reign of Jesus. 

Another distinction between the two dispensa- 
tions is deserving of notice. The Old Testament 
revelation was typical and symbolical, fiimishing 
a vocabulary and the moulds of truth for a more 
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Bpiritnal religion. Christianity broke the monld, 
after it had served its purpose. 

With both the Jewish and the Christian systems 
lying before ns, it is easy to see why the one was 
fitted to be only a preparatory and temporary re- 
ligion, whUe the other must be as permanent as 
the human race. The. rigidity of the former made 
it certain that, some time or other, the stmctare 
must give way; the elasticity of the latter, the 
fSaot that it possesses the principle of self-develop- 
ment and adaptation to all the changing phases 
of history, gives assurance of its perpetuity. The 
security of Christianity lies in its freedom. It is 
the freedom of life, freedom to growj freedom to 
appropriate every element to its use ; to take into 
its circulation the science, the literature, and the 
philosophy of all ages, rejecting that which ia nox- 
ious, and absorbing all that is sound and health- 
ful. It is the freedom which dares to trust in its 
own power, courting criticism, welcoming honest 
inquiry, and defying opposition because it is con- 
scious of a life that cannot die. 

We are now prepared to answer the question, 
— ^What is the relation in which Christians stand 
to the ancient dispensation, and in what sense 
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are the records of the Old Testament to be re- 
garded as their rule of faith ? 

It is evident that, if Christianity had never 
been engrafted upon, or superseded Judaism, we 
shoidd hold to-day the same relation to the latter 
which Gentiles sustained two thousand years ago ; 
that is to say, the authority of the Old Testament 
could be recognized by us only on the condition 
of our becoming Jews. 

It is well known that, in the time of the Apos* 
ties, there was a large and influential party, who 
believed that there could be no mode of entrance 
into the Christian Church except through the 
doorway of the Jewish; Christianity being re- 
garded as a reformed society, within the pale of 
Judaism, and still owing it allegiance. These 
persons were as scrupulous in respect of the rites 
and usages of the Hebrew faith as any Pharisee ; 
and they demanded of Gentile converts the same 
conformity which they practised themselves. This 
Judaizing tendency w^ the greatest impedhnent 
to the unity and harmony of the primitive Church 
that it was ever called to encounter, and occa- 
sioned some misunderstandings even among the 
Apostles. 

It required the lapse of more than one genera- 
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tion to disengage Christianity from this burden- 
some yoke ; and the Chnrch never came into the 
exercise of entire freedom xmtil the destruction 
of Jerusalem rendered further conformity to the 
Jewish ritual impossible. 

It was an era in the history of the world, 
when the truth was first admitted that Gtod had 
called a people from among the Gtentiles to testify 
of His name, giving them the Holy Ghost as well 
as the Jews. It required not a little moral cour- 
age for St. Peter to go down to the house of Cor- 
nelius and baptize him and his uncircumcised 
friends, and nothing but a special revelation 
would have emboldened him to do it. The 
friends of St. Paul probably thought him very 
imprudent, when he declared that circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, the ob- 
servance of days a matter of no special moment, 
and called the ancient ordinances "rudiments, 
beggarly elements, shadows of things to come." 

The middle-wall of partition, which had al- 
ways divided " the elect people " from the rest of 
the world, did not fall with a crash, but crumbled 
gradually away, as the higher principles of the 
Gospel came to be more and more fully under- 
stood. The Christian Church was at first a soci- 
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ety, lying within the pale of Judaism ; its inde- 
pendent eidstence practically dates from the time 
when Gentile converts were admitted into her 
fold without passing through the Hebrew door- 
way. 

But, while there is a sense in which the new 
dispensation has set aside the more ancient, we 
find that there is a very intimate connection be- 
tween the two, and in certain features an abso- 
lute identity. The Saviour and His Apostles 
always refer to the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment with profound respect and reverence ; when 
arguing with their own countrymen, they con- 
Btantiy appeal to these Scriptures in proof and 
vindication of the new religion, declaring express- 
ly that the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets and 
that they testify of Christ. The doctrines and 
usages of Judaism furnished a language, forms of 
expression, a symbolic imagery, for the utterance 
of the new faith; without which it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to make Christi- 
anity intelligible. 

We have indicated the answer to our main 
question in a somewhat guarded manner, because 
it is one of great delicacy, and in regard to which. 
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as we have before said, the most vague and in- 
definite notions prevail. The common impression 
is, that whatever is merely Titual, ceremonial, 
symbolical, and political in the old dispensation, 
was local and temporary ; while, in aU other re- 
spects, the Jewish &ith has the same authority 
with the Christian. Where we are to rrai the 
line which separates the ceremonial £rom the mor- 
al, or the conventional from the absolute, it is not 
always easy to determine— different bodies of 
Christians have held very diverse views on this 
point. From the way in which the two elements 
are mingled together in the Mosaic law, it is evi- 
dent that no such distinction could have been rec- 
ognized in the Hebrew mind. 

While there must be certain things in the Old 
Testament which are not binding upon Christians, 
and therefore cannot form a part of their rale of 
faith — otherwise Christians are under obligation 
to become Jews — ^it is obvious that whatever in 
the Hebrew records accords with the great princi- 
ples of absolute religion, has authority over all 
men. The revelation of One, self-existent, just, 
and holy God ; the creation of all things by His 
power ; the subjection of all things to His Provi- 
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dence ; the obligation of man to love, honor, and 
serve Him ; the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong ; the law of recompense and reward ; 
snch doctrines as these are elementary in all true 
religions. 

Whatever in the Hebrew Scriptures has been 
reaflSrmed in the New Testament, or is in general 
harmony with the system of Christianity, must be 
regarded as constituting a part of our rule of 
faith. 

While there are fundamental principles of 
morality and religion, which are common to both 
dispensations ; in matters of detail, the Jewish 
practice and the Jewish code sometimes come into 
direct conflict with the teachings of Christ. " Ye 
have heard," says the Saviour, " that it has been 
said by them of old time," and then He quotes 
from the law as given by Moses, " but I say unto 
you," and then He affirms the very opposite. No 
one will avow that both the doctrine given by 
Moses and its abrogation by Christ form a part 
of our rule of faith. The Saviour tells us again 
that Moses allowed certain customs to the Jews 
— and those were interwoven into the law — ^be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts, which 
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the time has now come to abolisli. To cite the 
Jewish law, as is sometimes done even by Chris- 
tians, in defence of slavery or polygamy, or oflFen- 
sive war, is preposterous. That law St. Panl de- 
clares to be " only a school-master," a mdimental 
means of discipline, to briilg ns to Christ. When 
we have reached our maturity, we are no longer 
under bondage to tutors, but take the control of 
aflFairs into our own hands. " Let us stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free." 
Neither let us interpret the nobler dispensation, 
either by the letter or the spirit of the inferior. 
For there is such a thing as going back into Juda- 
ism, through the gateway of Christianity. 

There is not a word in the New Testament 
which intimates that the Christian ministry is s^ 
perpetuation of the Aaronic priesthood, or that 
the Christian sacraments are a modification of 
Jewish ceremonies, or that the Lord's Day is a 
continuation of the Jewish Sabbath ; on the con- 
trary, we are expressly told that those ancient in- 
stitutions were only shadows of better things to 
come. And, now that the better things have 
come, they bring with them a more spiritual con- 
ception of ^God and His law, a more generous 
view of our relations to our fellow-men, a loftier 
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ideal of worship, a freer play of thought, and a 
profounder knowledge of our own destiny. But, 
wMle we are no longer in bondage to the letter, 
we ought to feel ourselves all the more strictly 
bound to the spirit of obedience. K our fetters 
are broken, we should spring the more readily 
heavenward. 

The whole structure of the Old and the Kew 
Testaments indicates that God intended to give 
us a progressive and constantly advancing revela- 
tion. 

The patriarchal faith was adapted to a simple, 
semi-barbaric, nomadic people, with no organic 
form, no fixed ritual, no priesthood, and no very 
stringent code of life. It was the first gray dawn 
of morning twilight. 

Then came the Mosaic system — methodical, 
minute, rigid, wonderfully adapted to the nation 
for whom it was designed, and containing the 
germs of the world's highest culture. It was the 
first gleam of clear sunshine in the Orient. 

After the lapse of centuries, there followed the 
loftier teachings of the Prophets, whose words 
stir th^ soul like a trumpet — ^proclaiming a better 
dispensation than that of Moses. Clean hands 
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and a pure heart — justice, righteousness, and 
humanity are declared to be better than incense- 
burning and offering of rams and the fat of fed 
beasts. The sun was now clear of the horizon, 
and the day was inaugurated. But clouds and 
vapors still lingered here and there, and only the 
higher parts of the earth as yet reflected the 
bright beams of the sunlight. 

At last, th6 Desire of all nations appeared, and 
God was manifest, not merely ias the God of 
Abraham and Israel, but as the God and Father of 
all men; not merely as the terrible One, who 
crushes His enemies under His feet, but as He, 
whose very name is Love ; not merely as punish- 
ing the guilty, but as furnishing a ransom for the 
sinner, and pardoning the penitent. 

And when this glorious dispensation came, of 
necessity it superseded aU that had gone before. 
It superseded Judaism, not by denying its divini- 
ty, but by the introduction of a more excellent 
way. At the same time, it took away the veil, 
through which men had been used to read the 
Old Testament, so that a brighter light shone 
from its pages than was ever seen before. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HOW HAS GOD EEVEALED HIS WOED TO MAN? 

In some few exceptional cases, the communi- 
cations from God are said to have been conveyed 
to men while they were in a sleep or a trance. 
Thus " the word of the Lord came nnto Abram 
in a visioff ; " and again we read that in one of 
the important crises of the patriarch's life, " when 
the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram ; and lo, an horror of great darkness fell 
upon him ; " and then, out of the silence ,there 
came forth words of prophecy, telling him what 
should be the destiny of his seed, and out of the 
darkness there gleamed a smoking furnace and a 
burning lamp, passing between the double row of 
altars on which he had just offered his sacrifices. 
So, in after-days, the pillar of cloud and the pillar 
of fire accompanied his posterity in their journey 
through the wilderness. 

Jacob, ias he was once travelling from Beer- 
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gheba to Haran, finding himself at nightfall in a 
solitary place, where there was no shelter, took 
of the stones and put them for his pillow, and lay 
down to sleep. Before his vision there then 
came the wonderful sight of angels passing and 
repassing from heaven to earth, and a prediction 
fell upon his ear, one sentence of which is to-day 
in process of verification, " In thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed." 

Nor was this kind of revelation confined en- 
tirely to the chosen people; God showed the 
Egyptian Pharaoh what was to befall his domin- 
ion in a dream ; and his chief butler and chief 
baker were also forewarned of their fete in the 
same mode. 

In the Book of Job we read: " God speaketh 
once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed : 
then He openeth the ears of men, and sealeth 
their instruction." — "Now a thing was secretly 
brought to me, and mine ear received a little 
thereof. In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came 
upon me, and trembling, which made all my 
bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my 
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face ; the hfdr of my flesh stood up : it stood still, 
but I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a Toice, saying, Shall mortal man be 
more just than God ? shall a man be more pure 
than his Maker V^ 

In other instances, revelations from above are 
said to have been communicated to men while in 
a state of trance. Taking all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, perhaps the most 
extraordinary is the instance of Balaam, the son 
of Beor, of whom it is said that " he heard the 
words of God, and saw the vision of the Almighty, 
felling into a trance, but having his eyes open," 
and who was then forced, in spite of his desire to 
tiie contrary, to utter, in the presence of Israel's 
great enemy, four of the sublimest prophecies that 
ever fell from mortal Ups. 

We are told in the New Testament how Peter 
went up one day about the sixth hour upon the 
housetop to pray, and while there fell into a trance, 
" and saw heaven opened," and " there came 
a voice to him," and through this vision and the 
words that he heard, the fact was revealed that 
the hour had now come when the wall of parti- 
tion which had divided the Jews from the Gen- 
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tiles must be remoTed. SL Paul also infonns hb 
that on one occasion, when he was in Jerusalem, 
while he prayed in the temple, he ^^was in a 
trance," and the word of the Lord came nnto him, 
ordering him to depart qnickly ont of the city, 
and betake himself to the Gentiles. 

Another mode by which Grod sometimes com- 
mnnicated with man was by speaking in an audi- 
ble voice to those who were neither asleep nor in 
a trance. While Moses was watching the flock 
of his father-in-law in the desert, he heard God 
calling to him out of the burning bush; while the 
child Samuel lay upon his bed in the temple, God 
spoke to him in articulate tones ; and when Saul, 
on his way to Damascus, was struck blind by a 
light from heaven, he also heard the voice of the 
Son of God calling to him' out of the darkness 
and rebuking him for his persecution of the Sav- 
iour. At a subsequent period ho tells us how 
he was caught up to heaven, and heard words 
which it was impossible for him to communi- 
cate. 

Assuming Christ to be divine, it follows of 
course that whatever fell from His lips is to be 
received as a revelation from God. In praying 
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to the Father for His disciples, He says, " I have 
given them the words which Thou gavest unto 
me.'' Again He says, "I speak to the world 
those things which I have heard of Him ; " "I 
speak that which I have seen with my Father ; " 
" I have not spoken of myself, but the Father 
which sent me; He gave me a commandment 
what I should say ; whatsoever I speak, therefore, 
even as the Father said unto me, so I speak." 

It is not necessary,, however, to suppose that, 
in all cases, where God is said to communicate 
•with man, ie addresses him in audible words ; 
but rather by direct impression made upon his 
mind, through the process which is commonly 
known as mapiration. 

A behef in inspiration is identical with belief 
in revelation. Not that the word is always used 
to express the idea of a special revelation of some 
positive truth ; in our prayers we attribute " all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works " 
directly to God — we ask Him to "cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit," and to grant that, " by His holy in- 
spiration, we may think those things that are 
good." But, in order to a belief in revelation, we 
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must also allow it to be possible for God to 
Jyreathe into the minds of those whom He selects 
to be His chosen organs of commnnication with 
man, the actaal Jmwwledge of such truths as they 
could not discern in cmy other way. This is what 
we understand by inspiration, in its highest and 
more technical sense ; and what we claun is, that 
God has thus inspired certain persons, both under 
the old and the new dispensations ; and further, 
that the truth thus directly communicated has 
been recorded in Scripture for our learning. 

• 
There are two important questions that may 

here be propounded. First, how can any man 
know hmmelf to be thus inspired ? How can he 
distinguish between the natural or normal opera- 
tions of his mind, the suggestions which come to 
him in the ordinary way of reflection, and the 
thoughts which are supposed to be divinely im- 
pressed upon his soul ? How could St. Paul, for 
instance, tell whether he "spoke by command- 
ment," or not ? 

In the instance of revelations made through 
the medium of audible sounds, or supernatural 
appearances, the modus operandi is sufficiently 
intelligible. " God spake im, di/mrs ma/n/ners by 
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His servants the prophets ; " but when " holy- 
men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost," when the revelation came through " di- 
rect internal suggestion," by what mark or token 
did they recognize their own inspiration? 

"Where the revelation was accompanied by no 
external signs, it must of necessity have been 
through their own spMinwl consdouBnesa that 
they recognized the whisper of Divinity. As we 
have said before, it must be possible for God to 
communicate directly with His creatures, and 
also to give them satisfactory evidence of the fact 
that He has done so ; but those who have never 
had any such consciousness as must be awakened 
by this inspiration, of course, cannot comprehend 
it. Whatever 'belongs to consciousness is mcapa- 
lile of being made intelUgible to one who has had 
no si/mila/r consciousness. No idea of color can 
be conveyed to one that is bom bKnd, or of sound 
to one that is born without the sense of hearing. 
Emotions may be awakened in the heart, which 
are as real, to him who is conscious of their influ- 
ence, as any thing that he sees around him ; but 
he cannot convey an idea of those emotions to 
another, who has never been subjected to the 
cliuses which enkindle them, and who, very pos- 
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sibly, is constitutionally incapable of feeling their 
power. Processes of the mind, which are simply 
intellectual^ may be just as incommunicable and 
incomprehensible to another; but the thoughts 
of a Newton or a La Place are none the less real 
to them, because they can find no lodgment in 
the minds of ninety-nine hundredths of their as- 
sociates. The analogy which we have cited does 
not hold true in one aspect of inspiration ; for in 
this case it is presumed that the tnith reoe<Ued is 
capable of being made intelligible to others, al- 
though the consciousness of its heing a revelation 
is not communicable. 

How, then, it will be asked, secondly, can a 
man who is thus inspired authenticate the fctct to 
others ? 

K he be empowered to confirm the word by 
outward miracles, these signs are to be received 
as the vouchers of his inspiration ; provided both 
the sign and the thing revealed appear to be 
worthy of a divine origin. 

But by far the larger part of the writers of the 
Bible, so far as we know, were not gifted with this 
power, and make no such pretension ; how, then, 
can we distinguish between their claims to be in- 
spired of God, and those of the myriad others. 
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who have sought to impose upon the world 
their crude fancies as supernatural communica- 
tions? 

I know of but one answer to this question : 
We must be guided in our decision by the char- 
acter of the revelation itself. 

Revelation supposes two things— the commu- 
nication of a truth from God, and the power on 
our part to discern that truth. The world is a 
revelation of forms and colors, but not to the 
blind. So, if we are destitute of spiritual insight, 
we are incompetent to receive the truths of reve- 
lation, and cannot distinguish them from error, 
any more than the blind can distinguish colors. 
Kevelation appeals directly to our moral intu- 
itions, as material things do to our sensuous per- 
ceptions. If there is no faculty in our being, to 
which the ideas of God and accountability, of sin 
and redemption, and of all the great doctrines en- 
folded in these ideas, appeal, and if there is no in- 
tuitive response to these truths, there can be no 
revelation made to us. 

That which comes to us on the simple author- 
ity of a " Thus saith the Lord ! " must have its 

evidence in itself; and if the Lord has spoken, 
and we are in a sound moral condition, we shall 
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gnsp the troth bv intuition, as we know the out- 
er woild bv Tidon. 

Suppose, however, that the thing profesong 
to be thus revealed be a statement of 8C»ne ob- 
jective truth €fr some matter of £ict^ which does 
not appeal to our intuitions at all ; or of some 
doctrine, which, because <^ the hardness of our 
hearts, we might be disposed to resist, against whidi 
our whole nature rises in rebellion, how can such 
a revelati<Mi as this be authenticated 2 My rea- 
son rejects it, my fedings revolt against it, and 
yet it may be true — ^if it comes £rom God, it must 
be true. 

We are told that there are some things in the 
Scriptures which have just this character ; and, 
considering who Grod is, and what man is, and 
what is the main purport of revelation, it would 
be strange if it were not so. Certainly there are 
views presented there of man and his destiny, 
which it is not agreeable to hear ; how is he to be 
convinced of their truth ? It is indispensable that 
he should be convinced, in order that " the hard- 
ness of his heart " may be taken away ; but this 
very " hardness " is the great obstacle to belief— 
if that were removed, there would be no further 
difficulty. " If any man will do His will, he shall 
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know of the doctrine : " but how can he do God's 
will, unless he knows the doctrine ? 

It is very easy to get up a logical puzzle like 
this ; but, as a matter of fact, we know that thou- 
sands, who have approached the study of the 
Scriptures in a state of spiritual darkness, have 
found light, and that many a rebellious will has 
been subdued by the power of that truth which 
at first it resisted with all its might. 

We are not yet prepared to enter upon the 
external historical evidences by which revelation 
is substantiated; it is enough for the present to 
state that multitudes of men have found these 
evidences conclusive. K God has given us a rev- 
elation. He must have given it in such a form and 
accompanied with such proofs as are sufficient to 
satisfy every honest inquirer. Even moral prav- 
ity does not deprive us of our moral sense ; the 
man who rejects God's truth, though he may be 
blinded by prejudice and swayed by passion, 
must do violence to his moral intuitions, in the 
very act of yielding to prejudice and passion. 
" Because I tell you the truth," says the Saviour, 
"therefore ye believe me not. Which of you 
convinceth me of sin ? " Here is the whole argu- 
ment : "Ye reject the truth, because it is the 
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truth, and condemns your sin: whereas, ye are 
bound to believe it, because I, who am without 
sin, reveal it to you." 

There are also two qtiaUJicationSy in respect of 
this matter of inspiration, which we must notice. 
First, we may expect to find the truth re- 
vealed, tinged by the human medium through 
which we receive it. God is the spiritual sun ; 
all light emanates from Him ; but it comes to us 
more or less refracted by the atmosphere through 
which it passes. It is to be expected that Moses 
will speak in a different tone from Isaiah, and 
St. John present the Gospel to us under an angle 
of incidence varying, from that of St. Paul. And 
it is not a mere difference of style which distin- 
guishes the several writers of the Bible, but a 
difference in the tone and quality of their thought 
K they were merely speaking figv/reSy as some 
would have us believe, the Scriptures would be 
very unlike the book that we now have. But it 
is always the rrum that speaks, although it is Qt)d 
who inspires him. And the fact that God's truth 
comes to us, struggling through all the necessary 
imperfections of human utterance — while it does 
not in the slightest degree impair the authority 
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of revelation, with any one who cares more for 
the spirit than the letter — gives it a reality and 
a power which it could not otherwise possess, and 
opens the way to our sympathies and affections 
more effectually than if we heard the words of a 
solemn oracle speaking to us out of the darkness. 
And, secondly, the gift of inspiration does not 
necessarily involve the infallibility of the revela- 
tor, in all matters of opinion, or his entire free- 
dom from prejudice, or his personal sinlessness. 
Moses was an inspired man, if any mortal was 
ever moved by divine influence, and yet he did 
and said some very weak and foolish things. It 
is a strong testimony to the veracity of the Pen- 
tateuch, that these weajaiesses and follies are so 
faithfully chronicled. His brother Aaron was 
also inspired, and yet, in an hour of strange fatu- 
ity, he called for the ear-rings and jewels of the 
women, to make a golden calf. The breath of 
heaven swept across David's lyre, and^t gave out 
such notes as the angels might sing; and yet 
David committed some of the blackest crimes that 
are recorded in the pages of history. St. Peter 
was an inspired man, and still he reasoned in such 
a matter as to the rite of circimacision, that a 
brother Apostle withstood him to the face, and 
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censured him severely. The Church, in its best 
and purest days, was possessed with the belief 
that the end of the world was at hand — as some 
Christians have been thinking ever since — and yet 
the Spirit of the Lord was in the Church, working 
marvellous signs and wonders, and giving such 
wisdom as no gainsayer could resist. 

It may be expected that, before closing this 
chapter, we should allude to the various theories 
of mspiration which have been broached in 
Christendom. The general design of the work in 
which we are engaged will be sufficiently met, by 
a very brief statement of these theories, without 
any elaborate discussion of either of them. Few 
subjects have been more copiously treated, and 
few have been handled with more earnestness and 
vigor. It might be added, that few have been 
handled with more acerbity. 

1. We Ibegin with what is known as the doc- 
trine of plenary verbal inspiration. This theory 
is definite, clear, and perfectly intelligible. It 
draws no nice distinctions between the several 
parts of Scripture, and recognizes no mingling of 
the human element with the divine ; but says ex- 
pressly that not only every thought, but every ex- 
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pression comes directly firom God — ^the sacred 
penman acting simply as His amanuensis. " Holy 
Scripture is inspired from the Alpha to the Om^a 
of it ;— not some parts more, some parts less, but 
all equally, and all to overflowing ; — we hold it 
to be, not generally inspired, but particularly; 
we see not how, with logical consistency, we can 
avoid believing the words as well as the sentences 
of it ; the syllables as well as the words ; the let- 
ters as well as the syllables; every 'jot' and 
' tittle ' of it (to use our Lord's expression), to be 
divinely inspired." * 

Sometimes the writers understand what they 
record, and sometimes the full measure of mean- 
ing is withheld from them. But, whether the 
subject-matter be history, biography, allegory, 
ai^ument, precept, proverb, doctrine, prophecy, 
or holy^ song, it all comes to us with the same 
sanction as though we heard the voice of God 
speaking audibly from the heavens. 

It is not contended that the men who wrote 
the books of Scripture were personciUy infallible 
— ^that what they said and wrote in their ordinary, 
normal condition carried with it the weight of 
divine authority ; but simply that, when they sat 

* Burgon on Inspiration and Interpretation. 
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down to indite the histories or the episHes, the 
psalms or the prophecies, which constitute the 
Holy Bible, they ceased to act other than mechanr 
ically, — ^the Spirit of God not only controlling and 
directing, but prompting, dictating, every sen- 
tence and every letter. 

In defence of this view, it is urged that upon 
no other theory can we be certain of having the 
exact and literal mind of God. K the language, 
as well as the thought, be not directly suggested 
by Him, we have only a human rendering of di- 
vine truth. Suppose a king to send out a num- 
ber of ambassadors to a foreign court, with cer- 
tain general instructions as to the nature of the 
negotiation which they are to conduct, leaving 
each of them to commit those instructions to 
writing according to his best ability, — ^there could 
not be the same absolute security that the inten- 
tions of the monarch would be literally fulfilled, 
which must exist, if he gave to them a written 
statement of his will. This is what the Almighty 
has done in the Scriptures ; every line of every 
book is, as it were, traced by His own finger, and 
stamped with His own seal. Therefore popular 
usage has affixed to these writings the significant 
title of " The Word of God." 
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It is not pretended by the advocates of tins 
theory that the Scripture itself claims to have this 
direct and absolute divine authorship, except in 
certain portions, such, for instance, as the passages 
which are prefixed by the words, " Thus scdth the 
Lord ; " but it is urged that the necessity of the 
case demands the theory of plenary, verbal inspi- 
ration, in order to our being certain that we have 
a revelation at all. 

On the surface, there are, indeed, many fea- 
tures of the Bible which do not look as though 
this were the principle upon which it was com- 
posed. They would rather seem to indicate that 
God intended to leave some room for the exercise 
of our faculties in the discrimination of spiritual 
truth. 

It is also very diflScult to reconcile this theory 
with the varied styles of the sacred writers. We 
appear to detect everywhere the natural influence 
of their individual temperament, education, and 
modes of thought; the humble and unlettered 
Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, expresses himself 
in a very different manner from the learned and 
courtly Isaiah ; the style of the former is rough, 
homely, and rude, and his illustrations are drawn 
from the rustic life with which he was familiar ; 
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wliile, in the writings of the latter, we have the 
purest specimens of rhetoric, and the loftiest strafais 
of eloquence, which the Hebrew tongue affords. 
It is somewhat hard to believe that the minds of 
these men acted under an irresistible compulsion; 
or — ^which is the same thing — did not act at all. 

It is ftirther objected that, according to this 
theory, the Bible presents to us a singular appear- 
ance of unreality. It is not always what it pro- 
fesses to be, — an outburst of personal emotions, 
the expression of individual experiences, B^fedmg 
after God, a battling with doubt, a cry for mercy, 
a gushing forth of gratitude. Is it only the words, 
and not the sentiment, which are here dictated ? 
Or, are both the sentiment and the words the di- 
rect suggestion of God ? 

When we read such a passage as this : " The 
words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that Ms 
moiher taught him. What, my son? and what, 
the son of my womb ? and what,' the son of my 
vows ? " are we to infer that Lemuel, or Lemuel's 
mother, was the mouth-piece of the Almighty? 

Again, it is objected, that this theory obliges 
us to resort to expedients, in order to meet the 
obvious difficulties of interpretation which it in- 
volves, that expose the Scriptures to contempt. 
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When we are told that the Evangelists were in- 
spired to record the sayings and doings of our 
Saviour in various forms — ^that the title on the 
cross is given in three different ways — ^in order 
to give such an air to the gospels, that they may 
not seem to have been the result of collusion, and 
to enable us to construct an argimient in their 
behalf based upon this ; when we are told that 
St. Paul was inspired to forget how many persons 
he had baptized, and to remember to send for his 
cloak and parchments, and other absurdities of 
the same sort are promulgated by those who pro- 
fess to be the exclusive defenders of the faith — all 
that we can desire is that St. Paul himself eould 
only be heard in rebuke of their folly. 

It is further objected that this view of inspira- 
tion fails to secure its end, unless it can be shown 
that there has been a miraculous oversight of all 
the transcriptions and editions of the Bible that 
have ever been issued, to prevent any mutilation 
of the original text ; and that, even then, no one 
can really know what was the original text, un- 
less he reads Hebrew and Greek. If the " sylla- 
bles and letters " of the Bible were the subject- 
matter of revelation, it is not a book that can 
bear to be trcmslated. 
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We dismiss this verbal theory with the remark 
that it has no sanction among the earlier writers 
of the CJhristian era, and has never been indorsed 
by any conncil of the Church or incorporated into 
her standards. It is probably held at the present 
time by comparatively few intelligent persons, 
and would hardly have deserved the attention 
that has been given to it, if it were not for the 
fact that those who do receive the theory claim 
that the whole question of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is to be determined by our acceptance 
or rejection of their doctrine. 

2. The second theory is one which prevails 
much more extensively, and is made the basis of 
most of our ablest treatises on the evidences of 
revelation. While it recognizes the absolute in- 
fallibility of ScripturiB, the nature of the writei^'s 
inspiration is supposed to be determined by the 
character of his composition. If he is called to 
record historical events which have fallen under 
his own observation, or of which he has authen- 
tic accounts from others, the Spirit is presumed to 
act upon his mind, only so far as to guide him in 
the selection of materials, and to save him from 
error. When a prophecy or a doctrine is to be 
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revealed to the world, the Holy Ghost suggests it 
directly to the writer, and then so far controls 
the expression of that truth ag to secure perfect 
accuracy in the record. 

This theory recognizes the distinction between 
revelation and inspiration, of which we have spo- 
ken in a former chapter-^^the former implying 
the direct communication to man of some truth 
which he could not know in any other way, and 
the latter a divine influence, prompting him to 
record, not only what is thus revealed, but also 
other matters which he knows by the ordinary 
use of his faculties. Some portions of Scripture 
are both revealed and inspired ; others are in- 
spired, but not revealed. 

It will be seen at once that this view relieves 
the subject of many of the difficulties which ob- 
struct the theory of plenary, verbal inspiration. 

3. A third class of writers assert that the ele- 
ment of inspiration is, strictly speaking, confined 
to those parts of Scripture which disclose to us 
moral and spiritual truths, and such facts as lie 
beyond the domain of mundane knowledge ; 
while, in respect of historicial events, and ques- 
tions of natural science, that have no special rele- 
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vancy to our religious belief, the writers of Script- 
ure express themselves according to the best in- 
formation at their command, and the current 
opinion of the times. In such books as Esther 
and Samuel and Chronicles, although they may 
contain the record of certain revelations made to 
the chosen people of God, it is not claimed that 
the civil and ecclesiastical histories which form 
their chief contents are secured by divine inter- 
position from all incidental errors, and therefore, 
say the advocates of this school, we do not feel 
obliged to reconcile any of the seeming discrepan- 
cies to be foimd there. 

It does not trouble them that those ancient 
men — who, when called to reveal the sacred law 
of God, were unquestionably moved by the Holy 
Ghost — ^in dealing with natural phenomena, show 
that their views were not in advance of the pr^ 
vailing opinion; for it was never intended that 
revelation should anticipate the discoveries of 
modem science. 

It may be replied that, while this is true, it is 
a very noticeable fact that the sacred writers, 
while they use the current language of the day in 
respect of natural phenomena, without regard to 
its scientific accuracy — just as we do, when we 
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speak of the sun rising — ^never state as a fact any 
thing which confiicts with modem science. 

Again, it may be asked, if we have no assur- 
ance of the infallible accuracy of the historical 
records of the Bible, how do we know that the 
revdcUionSj interwoven with those records, are 
given with perfect correctness ? 

And, still further, how are we to draw the 
line between what we are to receive as a part of 
the inspired word, and what we are at liberty to 
reject ? 

4. There is a fourth theory, which teaches that 
inspiration consists in the extraordinary — ^perhaps 
we may say the 8upemafurdl-—eleyB,tion of hu- 
man consciousness ; so that, while the horizon of 
spiritual vision is enlarged, the vision itself is 
strengthened and clarified to such a degree, that 
it becomes capable of penetrating those hidden 
mysteries which are concealed from ordinary 
sight. According to this view, revealed truth is 
not communicated to the man, but evolved in 
him; and is conditioned by his own spiritual 
sphere. 

One of the ablest writers of this school thus 

expresses the theory: "Eevelation and inspira- 
10 
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tion indicate one united process, the result of 
which npon the hnman mind is to produce a state 
of spiritual intuition, whose phenomena are so 
extraordinary, that we at once separate the 
agency by which they are produced from any 
of the ordinary principles of human development. 
And yet this agency is applied in perfect consist- 
ency with the laws and natural operations of our 
spiritual nature. Inspiration does not imply any 
thing generically new in the actual process of 
the human mind; it does not involve any form 
of intelligence essentially different from what we 
already possess ; it indicates rather the elevation 
of the religious consciousness, and with it of 
course the power of spiritual vision, to a degree 
of intensity peculiar to the individuals thus high- 
ly favored by God. We must regard the whole 
process of inspiration, accordingly, as being in no 
sense mechanical, but purely d^/wimica? / involv- 
ing, not a novel and supernatural faculty, but a 
faculty, already enjoyed, elevated swpematv/raUy 
to an extraordinary power and susceptibility ; in- 
dicating, in fact, an inward nature so perfectly 
harmonized to the Divine, so freed from the dis- 
torting influences of prejudice, passion, and sin, so 
simply recipient of the Divine ideas circumam- 
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bient around it, so responsive in all its strings to 
the breath of heaven — that truth leaves an impress 
upon it which answers perfectly to its objective 
reality." * 

There is, perhaps, a species of inspiration 
which may be thus defined ; but it can by no pos- 
sible explanation be made to cover the whole 
ground of revelation. Take a single illustration. 
Certainly Balaam's " inward nature was not per- 
fectly harmonized to the divine," — ^he adopted ex- 
pedients to throw off the supernatural influence 
that possessed him, and was forced by the Spirit 
to utter the very contrary to what he wished to 
say. 

There may be instances in Scripture where 
the individual simply expresses the natural emo- 
tions of a lofty religious consciousness ; but what 
is to be said, when the revelation claims to be the 
actual thcmght and word of God Himself? Does 
not the utterance of prophecy " involve any form 
of intelligence essentially different from what we 
already possess ? " Are all the marvellousya<?^« re- 
vealed in the Bible apprehended simply by " the 
elevation of the religious consciousness" of the 
man who reveals them to us? The mind may 

* Morell on the Philosophy of Religion. 
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be in such a state, ^^ that truth leaves an impress 
upon it which answers perfectly to its objective 
reality ; " but, wheire does the i^ruih come from^ 
which makes this accurate impress ? 

5. There is still another theory at which we 
must glance, in order to make the general survey 
of our subject complete, and it may be called the 
theory of universal and perpetual inspiration. It 
teaches that every thing is inspired according to 
Its capacity and purpose. God breathes perfume 
into the rose, and music into the breeze. He in- 
spires all ^^ thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum ; " He tunes the strings of the poet's lyre, 
touches the fervid lips of the orator, suggests 
every kindly and humane feeliiig, is the author of 
every good word and holy thought, so that every 
man is a receiver and revealer of mysteries, a seer 
and a prophet, a teacher of the divine law, in the 
degree of his ability to receive the influx and im- 
pression of the Holy Spirit. 

A beautiful truth is embodied in this theory ; 
but it leaves the question undetermined whether 
or not God has made a special revelation to cer- 
tain persons, confirmed in some cases by si^s and 
miracles. This supposes a mode of inspiration 
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genericallj unlike that which fires the poet and 
the orator, or moves the philanthropist to kindly 
deeds. It carries with it the idea of cmtkority ; 
and it i^ an tJie ground of this idea that the 
Bible claims to be superior to all other books. It 
demands our assent to what it says, as the voice 
of God, and not of man. The simple point at 
issue is, can this daint be substantiated ? 

We sum up all that we have to say upon this 
subject in three brief remarks : 

1. It is important that we should hold no 
such theory of inspiration as shall 'make it im- 
possible for us to construct a reasonable argument 
in defence of revelation. 

There are men who say to the infidel : " If you 
can detect a flaw, a discrepancy, a mistake of any 
sort, important or unimportant, in any book of 
the Bible, bearing upon doctrine, science, history, 
biography, geography, or any thing else, which it 
is impossible to reconcile and explain, we give up 
the whole argument for revelation." 

A more gratuitous and fatal admission could 
not be made. The crisis is too serious, the pres- 
sure of science and criticism and philosophy upon 
the citadel of truth is too strong, to allow of such 
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a concession. It will not do to leave the sacred 
oracles of God in the hands of those who will 
peril every thing, rather than abate one jot or 
tittle of their own fond theories. 

2. It is all-important that we should hold no 
theoiy of inspiration which, in any degree, weak- 
ens the authority of Scripture, as a record of the 
positive revelations of God to man. There are 
certain vague and indefinite views of this subject, 
advocated by men who profess, in some sense, to 
believe in Christ and His Gospel, which are fatal 
to revelation. The system of doctrine, contained 
in the Bible, is either of God, or of man : no mid- 
dle ground is possible. When the sacred writers 
declare that they are moved by the Holy Ghost, 
we are not to suppose that they are speaking fig- 
uratively, but that they mean to be understood 
literally, tfhey do not profess to give us any ex- 
planation of the nature of their inspiration, or of 
the mental process which it involves. We read 
the simple statement — " The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying ; " but Tww this word came, 
and how they knew it to come from the Lord, 
they have not told us, and very probably would 
have been unable to tell us. 

3. Finally, we meet all the requirements of the 
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case, if we receive the Scriptures on their own 
representation, and allow to them that degree of 
authorit J which they claim for themselves. No 
man, or bod j of men, has the right to demand 
any thing more than this. I am not bound by 
any theory of inspiration, devised and constructed 
by human wisdom. I receive the Bible as God 
has given it to me ; and whatever I find recorded 
on its pages, that is declared to be His word, I 
accept as divine. And " whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation," 



OHAPTEE Xm. 

WHY IX) WE BELIEVE THE BIBLE TO BE INSPIRED? 

The presumptioii against every thing, which 
lies outside of the ordmaiy range of natural laws, 
is so great, that it can be overcome only by the 
force of irichibitahle evidence. We are now deal- 
ing with a problem that admits of no proof, based 
either upon personal knowledge or scientific 
demonstration. Historically it is a simple ques- 
tion of testimony : we scrutinize the cJia/racter of 
those who testify, — ^we consider what it is which 
they have stated, — ^we weigh the motives by which 
they may be supposed to have been actuated, and 
then make up our minds as to the degree of credi- 
bility to which they seem to be justly entitled. 
If the result of this investigation is favorable, and 
if we then find that there are corroboratmg cvr- 
cumstomces which cannot be easily explained upon 
any other hypothesis, we accept their statement, 
and shape our course accordingly. 
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We start, therefore, with this postulate : if the 
presumptive reasons for believing the Bible to 
be an inspired book are strong enongh to out- 
weigh the presumption to the contrary, we are 
bound to receive it as the record of a divine reve- 
lation. 

Assuming in the outset no theory whatever on 
the subject, and not attempting at present to sub- 
mit the Scriptures to any minute criticisms, but 
taking them as a whole — ^to be judged by their 
general merit — ^let us see what there is in this 
book to arrest our attention. 

The first thing which strikes us as peculiar is, 
the fact that a large number of its writers tell us 
that what they record has been communicated to 
them directly by God. Surely this is not a claim 
to which we can be expected to yield very ready 
credence. Many other works exist which also 
profess to have a divine origin ; and there is one 
such book, known as the Koran, which is to-day 
recognized as their standard of faith by millions 
of human beings. The evidence ought to be very 
convincing, in order to establish the fact that, out 
of all those pretended revelations, the Bible is the 
only one deserving our respect. 

There is this important distinction between 
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the Koran and the Bible, to which we desire to 
call special attention. The former is ^m^ book, the 
work of a single hand, no person but Mohammed 
wrote a line to be proved there ; the latter is the 
production of a large nnmber of authors, who 
lived in different periods of history, and there is 
an interval of not less than fifteen hundred years 
between the beginning and the ending of the Old 
and New Testaments. We shall see, as we ad- 
vance, that this has a vital bearing upon the g^n- 
ral question which we seek to determine. 

There are but three hypotheses, by which the 
existence of the Bible can be accounted for : the 
first of which is, that it was the result of a de- 
liberate fraud, participated in by a series of 
writers, who lived in various epochs of the world, 
each indorsing the falsehoods of his predecessors 
and adding new misstatements of his own inven- 
tion. As it respects the general character of this 
gigantic piece of imposture, and its influence up- 
on society, we have nothing to say at present. 
Neither does this first hypothesis need to be dis- 
cussed ; its manifest absurdity has long ago si- 
lenced the voice of those who once had the folly 
to defend it. The vulgar and senseless unbelief 
which denounced the writers of the Bible as char- 
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latans and impostors, has ceased to have any hold 
upon the public mind. 

The second hypothesis is, that the Scriptures 
were written by honest and well-meaning men, 
who have given us a record of the ideas prevail- 
ing in their day ; when science had no existence, 
and the lines which divide the natural from the 
supernatural were not recognized ; when the love 
of the marvellous was strong enough to set aside 
the ordinary laws of evidence ; when it was con- 
sidered perfectly right to invent marvels, in sup- 
port of a good cause ; when the mythical element 
predominated over the historical ; and any strong 
impression made upon the mind was supposed to 
be the result of a direct inspiration from God, 
Under various modifications, this is the hypothe- 
sis which now prevails amongst those who reject 
the doctrine of positive revelation. The records 
of Scripture are allowed to have a certain his- 
torical basis ; a large amount of valuable ethical 
truth is to be found there ; these ancient writings 
deserve to be treated with respect ; but, we are 
told, there are men now living who are just as 
much inspired as Moses and Paul ever were, and 
if the light of modem science and our sharper 
canons of criticism had been brought to bear upon 
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the Bo-called miracles, narrated in the Old and 
New Testaments, there is not one of them that 
would not have been resolved into some natural 
phenomenon, or shown to be an haUueination, 

It is apparent that the popular forms of un- 
belief are such as to make a large part of that 
which has heretofore formed a prominent elem^it 
in our treatises on the evidences of revelation su- 
perfluous and irrelevant ; the genuineness of the 
books of the Bible is not now the main question, 
but rather how we are to interpret what is record- 
ed there, and what portions of it we are to believe. 
It is not so much, who wrote these books and 
when were they written, but what d^ee of credA- 
hUity do they deserve? The most formidable op- 
ponents whom we are called to meet, are not those 
who deny that the four Gospels were written by 
the men whose names are appended to the books ; 
but rather those who, beginning with soleiigai eu- 
logies of Jesus, proceed to show how natural it 
was for His disciples, in their love and veneration 
for their Master, to exaggerate His power, and 
give us an erroneous version of His words and 
His doings. 

The basis of modem infidelity is, simple un- 
heUef m the possibility of amy thing svpema^ 
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ral y and the great battle is to be fougbt " on this 
line." 

The third and only remaining hypothesis is, 
that the Scripture contains a positive revelation 
from God, communicated in "divers manners" ' 
to His servants, but always possessing the same 
..thori.,,».d'c«^^V.ig-»d wonder, 
which can be explained only by the direct inter- 
vention of the A lm ighty. 

We must make our choice between these three 
theories, and our decision must be formed accord- 

/ 

• ing to ik'Q prepond^TOtmg halomce of evidence. 

It is certainly unfair to enter upon this inves- 
tigation with* a foregone conclusion against the 
pambiMy of the Scriptures being true. This is 
practicaUy the attitnde which many opponents of 
revelation assume. It is this upon which they 
mainly rely to give force to their arguments. 
" The thing cannot be, and therefore it cannot 
be proved" — ^this is the axiom upon which the. 
whole demonstration rests. 

It is also unfair to decide the general question 
on the grounds of minute, microscopic criticism. 
There may be difficulty in harmonizing the details 
of Scripture, and we may find it impossible to meet 
all the objections which have been urged against 
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the historical accuracy of the sacred records ; bnt 
let it be remembered that the Bible as a whole 
is somehow to be accomited for, and that, in do- 
ing this, we must settle down, as has akeady been 
observed, upon one of three hypotheses to explain 
the feet of its existence. It is the work of fraud, 
or of delnsion, or it was written and transmitted 
to ns by honest and intelligent men : which of 
these suppositions is most likely to be correct? 

"We are to consider, first, the cha/racter of the 
writers. Of this we know nothing, except from 
their own statements, and what is su^ested by 
the general tone of their writings. "We gather 
from this that many of them were men whose 
lives were marked by great and grievous errors, 
.and that none were exempt from the ordinary 
frailties of humanity. We know this, simply be- 
cause they themselves have given us the record 
of their own weaknesses and sins ; and no other 
book was ever written, displaying the same 
amount of candor in this respect, or that exhibits 
so little eflfort to gloss over and excuse the dere- 
lictions of its authors, or of the men whose biogra- 
phy it records. On the surface, then, we find the 
clearest marks of frankness and honesty. There 
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is no such affectation of candor as we sometimes 
detect in the " confessions " of distinguished writ- 
ers; and, at the same time, there is a singular 
avoidance of any thing bordering upon indiscrim- 
inate eulogy. The various writers of the Bible 
never seem disposed to make themselves promi- 
nent in any way ; and the motives which ordina- 
rily lead men to become their own biographers, 
or the biographers of their friends, are nowhere 
apparent. In dealing with their national history, 
the same characteristics distinguish the sacred 
writers. The shameful apostasies and idolatries 
of the ancient people of God, their stiff-necked ob- 
stinacy, their hardness of heart, their various acts 
of cowardice — the meanness and folly of many of 
their rulers — ^the awful crimes which blackened 
the history of some of the most eminent Jewish 
monarchs — are all recorded with unflinching and 
ruthless fidelity. 

In the later dispensation, the divisions and 
contentions of the Church, the quarrels of the 
Apostles, the disgraceful conduct of some of the 
early converts to Christianity, are detailed with 
' the same absence of all reserve, and without the 
slighest attempt at any thing like apology or ex- 
tenuation. 
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It is impoBSible to see how one can read these 
records, without saying to himself — "Whatever 
may be the tme explanation of the motive which 
prompted the men who wrote the books of Script- 
nre, it is evident that they were not combining 
to impose a deliberate forgery npon the world; 
there is an air of naturalness as well as of tmth- 
fdlness in their writings, which makes this suppo- 
sition simply absurd." ^ 

Again, there is very little in the sacred vol- 
ume that would ever be likely to suggest the 
thought of any thing like fanaticism or wild en- 
thusiasm on the part of its writers. The narra- 
tive portions are simple, straightforward, and un- 
adorned ; the didactic and doctrinal books are for 
the most part unimpassioned, direct, and clear ; 
the lyric fragments are chaste, subdued, and true 
to all the nobler elements of poetical composition. 
When the rapt seer breaks forth in strains of 
prophecy, there is, as might be expected, a tone 
of higher enthusiasm ; but it is the natural tone 
that we would look for in one whose vision is 
opened, and whose eye looks upon the things that 
are afar off and penetrates the long vista of the 
ages that are to come. And there are occasionally 
those outbursts of excited feeling, which belong 
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to all earnest natures, when they are called to 
deal with mighty truths ; pious emotion some- 
times breaks through and rends asunder the rigid 

forth like the Lghtning. And stUl the balance 
of sound judgment, the equilibrium of thought, 
is never disturbed ; there is no delirium of pas- 
sion, no wild ravingj nothing of the fantasy which 
always characterizes the effusions of the deluded 
fanatic. What pretended revelation was ever 
marked by such a general air of sobriety, good 
sense, and harmony of expression, as the Bi- 
ble? 

Proceeding now to consider more specifically 
the character of these writings, we must keep dis- 
tinctly in view the periods of the world in which 
they were composed, in order to foim a just es- 
timate of their significance. We must remember 
what were the sources of information which the 
writers had at command, what was the prevailing 
tone of literature at the time when they lived, 
and what was the general standard of truth and 
virtue. 

Our education has made us so familiar with 
the leading doctrines of Scripture, they are so in- 
wrought with the most habitual processes of our 
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minds, that we can hardlj conceive of a men- 
tal condition like that of Abraham and Moses 
and Isaiah, of Panl and John and Peter, be- 
fore they were illnminated by the truths which 
have been commnnicated to ns through their 
agency. 

Suppose that there existed to-day, in the inte- 
rior of some continent, a nation, which had never 
had any intercourse with the rest of the world, 
destitute of science and literature, and having no 
other religious ideas than those which ordinarily 
prevail among a polytheistic and idolatrous peo- 
ple. Suppose the thought should suddenly strike 
the mind of one of these ignorant and uncultivated 
barbarians, that there is One, Supreme God, who 
created and presides over the universe, Omnipo- 
tent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, Holy, Just, and 
Good, God of gods. Lord of lords. King of kings, 
self-existent and eternal. 

Suppose that, knowing nothing of nature ex- 
cept through the outward phenomena which fall 
alike upon the senses of all, he should declare that 
this world in its original condition was shapeless, 
chaotic, " without form and void ; " that this 
nebulous matter was first reduced to a fluid state, 
darkness resting on the face of the wild waste 
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of waters ; that the next stage in the process of 
development consisted in the upheaving of the 
solid land from the great abyss ; that gradually 
various forms of vegetation appeared, to relieve 
the barren desolation ; that there then followed, 
in orderly succession, different species of animated 
life ; and that finally, when all things were ready, 
man was created in the image of God, free, intel- 
ligent, immortal. 

Suppose that another of these barbarians should 
tell us how this intelligent being, in the exercise 
of his freedom and under the instigation of his 
appetite, fell from his high estate, and became 
subject to the law of sin and death ; how creation 
groaned under this sad apostasy, and the doom of 
labor and sorrow fell upon the head of the guilty 
transgressor. 

Suppose that another should tell us that, not- 
withstanding man's fall from righteousness, God 
did not entirely desert him, but gave to His erring 
children occasional intimations of His providen- 
tial care ; and then, in process of time, revealed 
a law for his guidance, amply sufficient to meet 
all the moral necessities of all generations. 

Suppose that another should reveal a wonder- 
ful arrangement, by which the sentence of death, 
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which had come upon the sinner, might be re- 
moved, and a way opened for his return and rec- 
onciliation to his heavenly Father. 

Suppose that one after another should rise up 
in this secluded nation, uttering strange predic- 
tions of a coining period of universal peace and 
righteousness, under the reign of One who was to 
descend from on high and manifest to man all tiie 
fulness of the Godhead. 

Suppose that, mingled with all this, there were 
set forth practical rules of life, precisely such as 
are needed in order to the best regulation of so- 
ciety; spiritual truths, reaching down to the very 
depths of the soul; and directed to the regulation 
of the thoughts and desires of the heart ; solemn 
warnings to the impenitent, sure promises to the 
faithful, pledges of divine forgiveness to the peni- 
tent and believing, and assurances of peace and 
comfort to the weary and heavy-laden. 

And suppose, still farther, that the men through 
whom these extraordinary communications came, 
one and all, solemnly declared that the words 
which they spake did not originate in their own 
understanding, but were supematurally revealed 
to them by God. Would you think it reasonable 
to believe this assertion, or not ? Would the pre- 
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sumption be in favor of their having told the 
truth, or would it not ? 

The application is obvious. In the first chap- 
ter of the Bible, we have an outline of the order 
of creation, which was never understood, until 
the discoveries of modem science made it intel- 
ligible. Literally interpreted, — ^with its "firma- 
ment in the midst of the waters," — its " greater 
light, and its lesser light," — and its six " evenings 
and mornings," determined by the calendar of a 
solar day, — it has the air of an Oriental myth ; 
and the accoimt seems to have been constioicted in 
this form, in order that divine revelation, which is 
not intended to enlighten men in natural truths, 
should not anticipate the discoveries of science ; 
while these discoveries, after they are made, should 
confirm the statements of re elation. Was this 
history of the creation only an ingenious gv^s f It 
would be a marvel, if, in the writings of a rhapso- 
dist, who lived only a century ago, — ^when geolo- 
gy was unknown, — we found a poetical allegory, 
analogous to the Mosaic record ; and here, in the 
infancy of the race, before philosophy had begun 
even to »jpeculate — ^unless the crude mythologies 
of Egypt and Assyria can be called speculations 
— ^we have an outline of the earliest stages of the 
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world's creation, wMcli is verified by the hand- 
writing of God on the rocks, but yesterday laid 
open to our inspection. 

Nearly eighteen centuries have passed, since 
the last word of the Bible was written ; thirty- 
three centuries have rolled away since the first 
record was made by Moses ; and to-day the world 
has not advanced in its theory of morals beyond 
the code that is found in this ^6k--practieaUy, 
it has not approximated to the perfection of that 
code. The germs of the highest forms of modem 
civilization are embodied in the Scriptures. All 
the nations of the earth that are now in the ad- 
vance, originally emerged fi-om barbarism, by 
being brought into contact with Christianity. 
The Bible is the text-book which they aU profess 
to recognize as the law of life and manners. 

According to the theory of the infidel, we 
have, then, before us this extraordinary phenome- 
non — ^here is a system of morals and religion, 
communicated to the world by some forty or fifty 
men, in a progressive series of writings covering 
a period of fifteen hundred years, who tell us that 
they recorded what was revealed to them firom on 
high ; this system forms to-day the basis of our 
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popular morality ; and yet the men, to whom we 
are indebted for this elevated code of ethics, were 
aU under a delusion when they affimed that they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, or they have re- 
corded deliberately what they knew to be a false- 
hood 1 There is no escape from this conclusion, 
and it is one which ought to be carefully weighed 
before we reject the divine authority of the Script- 
ures. 

We confess that there may be serious diffi- 
culties in the way of our belief; but are there not 
greater difficulties encompassing every theory of 
unbelief? As believers in revelation, there may 
be some things in the sacred records which per- 
plex us : denying that the Bible is a revelation, 
there are many things which stagger and con- 
found us. Eeceiving it as the word of God, there 
are details which it is hard to explain : rejecting 
its claims to Divinity, the whole is inexplicable. 

It will help us to a conclusion, if we can as- 
certain what were the motives which actuated the 
penmen of the Bible. The suggestion has been 
made, that the authors of the Old Testament 
wrote in the interest of their nation, to exalt its 
glory, and build up its theocratic institutions. 
The warm and earnest appeals of the later proph- 
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ets, their laments over Jerusalem, their indigna- 
tion against the heathen, their solemn pleas for 
righteousness, their denunciations of the unfaith- 
ful child of Israel, are all based upon patriotic 
pride and regard for the honor of their country; 
and that, to give greater effect to their word?,' 
they venture to speak in the name of Jehovah, 
and to declare that it is the voice of God, and not 
of man, which the people are called to heed. 

It is strange that such a theory as this should 
ever have been concocted, in order to account for 
the Old Testament. "Would such a history of the 
Jews ever have been transmitted to us, as we find 
recorded in the Bible, if national pride had been 
the motive which influenced the sacred historians ? 
Would all the disgraceful events which marred 
the annals of that extraordinary people have been 
spread out in ftdl upon the pages of Scripture ? 
"Would there have been no word of apology for 
the awful sins of priests and rulers — -no attempt 
to conceal those sins ? "Would the biographer of 
David, the most illustrious of aU the monarchs of 
Israel, have told us what we know of his atrocious 
crimes? "Would no veil have been drawn over 
the closing scenes of Solomon's career, marked as 
they were by such strange weakness and miser- 
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able debauchery ? Would the prophets have pro- 
claimed aloud that all her beauty had departed 
from the daughter of Zion ; would they have said 
of Jerusalem, "Her filthiness is in her skirts, 
therefore she came down wonderfully. All that 
pass by clap their hands at thee ; they hiss and 
wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem " ? 

Again, we are told that as the motive which 
directed the writers of the Old Testament was 
the desire to aggrandize Israel, so, on the other 
hand, the design of the New Testament writers 
was to destroy Israel, and buUd up another king- 
dom in its place. 

It is true that the disciples of the new dispen- 
sation did aim to establish a kingdom, but not 
upon the ruins of any earthly government. There 
was a time, long before a word of the New Testa- 
ment was written, when they dreamed of thrones 
and secular dominion, and had akeady begun to 
dispute among themselves who should hold the 
highest rank after their Lord had assumed the 
sceptre ; but aU those ambitious hopes were soon 
extinguished. The kingdom which they labored 
to build up, at the time when the records of the 
New Testament were written, they had discov- 
ered was to be founded in righteousness and 
11 
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peace, and the only rewards that it had to offer 
were to be bestowed in another world, and the 
only crown which the leaders in this kingdom 
could ever hope to wear on earth was the crown 
of martyrdom. And can any one believe that 
these men were actuated by selfish and ambitious 
motives, when it is so evident that the doctrines 
which they taught cut directly across the line of 
public sentiment, and were in their very nature 
most offensive to the great majority of men. 

It is hard to reason dispassionately on a point 
like this. When men take their lives in their 
hand, and, sacrificing ease, position, fortune, 
friends, go forth — as did the great apostle of the 
Gentiles — ^to carry to the ends of the earth the 
good news of salvation; when men break loose 
from all the prejudices of education, and bid de- 
fiance to the slavish fears and superstitions in 
which they are held, because they feel themselves 
called to preach a purer and holier faith; and 
these men are charged with weakness, credulity, 
vanity, and foolish love of notoriety ; we feel it to 
be an accusation which we cannot condescend to 
answer. If any one can read the Epistles of St 
Paul, and then say that they impress him with 
the idea of a man feebly endowed, easily imposed 
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upon, fond of the marvellous ; or, on the other 
hand, of a man, self-seeking, ambitious, anxious 
for power, and ready to claim supernatural gifts 
in order to his own aggrandizement ; we can only 
say in rejoinder, that ainind, which is capable of 
receiving such impressions as these, is, by this to- 
ken, shown to be incapable of discerning light 
from darkness. 

We sum up our argument in this statement : 
After a careftd scrutiny of the personal character 
of the sacred writers, of the nature of their com- 
positions, and of the motives by which they must 
have been actuated, we are forced to believe that 
they meant to tell the truth, and were competent 
to distinguish between truth and error ; and, in- 
asmuch as they claim to have been the agents 
through whom God communicated His will to 
man, the presumption in favor of the validity of 
this claim is overwhelming. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

HOW IS THE EXISTENCE OP JUDAISM TO BE EX- 
PLAINED ? 

The question of Divine revelation is not to 
be regarded merely as one involving the truth of 
certain doctrines. If such a revelation has evar 
been made, it stands as 9kf(ict in Tmtory j and its 
marks are to be traced, not simply in the words 
and letters of a book, but they must have 1^ 
their impress upon the customs^ the instiiutions, 
and the structures of the past. Along the path- 
way of ages we may expect to find visible traces 
of God's interference, and imperishable monu- 
ments, which show that He once walked that road. 

Judaism is a fact in history ; if it was miracu- 
lous in its beginning, it would seem to be hardly 
less so as it stands before us to-day. Its posi- 
tion in this nineteenth century is altogether pecu- 
liar, unique, and, judged by ordinary principles, 
unaccountable. Scattered and peeled — subjected 
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as they have been to coxintless persecutions for 
eighteen hundred years, without a temple, with- 
out a priesthood or sacrifice, without a country 
and without a home — the Jews remain undi- 
minished in numbers, retaining their ancient 
worship unchanged, recognizing as of divine au- 
thority the same sacred books, practising their 
old national customs and usages, never absorbed 
by other religious sects, never conforming to other 
rehgious rites— their very physiognomy so marked 
as to distinguish them from all other peoples, 
among whom their lot is cast — Jerusalem in the 
hands of the Moslem, the site of the Temple de- 
filed by the mosque of the infidel, the name of 
Mohammed shouted every morning and evening 
on that consecrated height, where the law of 
Moses was once proclaimed and the songs of 
David sung — the Jew still turns his face east- 
ward and prays for the rebuilding of the altars 
that are trodden down, 

Judaism is not only a fact in history, but in 
its leading features it is anomalous and excep- 
tional. Its present aspect is so strange and pe- 
culiar, that it would not surprise us to find, in 
the annals of its earlier days, exceptional and ex- 
traordinary incidents. 
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All will allow that the inqxdry is one of great 
interest, How is the existence of Judaism to be 
accounted for ? 

The Jews profess to have, not only an authentic 
history of the circumstances in which their polity 
originated, but they further claim that this record 
has divine sanction and authority. For ages ihey 
have watched over this Sook with superstitious 
care, counted the number of its words and letters 
— jealously guarded against erasures and interpo- 
lations — and treated every fragment of paper upon 
which any portion of it had been printed as a 
sacred thing. As of old, so they now read these 
Scriptures in the synagogue every Sabbath day, 
and adore them with the lip, if not with the 
heart. 

If these revered books are authentic and trust- 
worthy, we have to look no further for an answer 
to the question now before us ; if not, the problem 
must remain forever insolvable. 

The first point to be ascertained is, WKefn, were 
the Old Testament Scriptures written ? 

Up to a certain date, the evidence in this matter 
is conclusive. No one questions that the whole 
book was in existence, and in the same form, sub- 
stantially, that we now have it, two hundred and 
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eighty years before Christ ; for, at that time, the 
ancient Hebrew having ceased to be the vernacular 
tongue, it was all translated into the Greek lan- 
guage at Alexandria. The rendering was not al- 
ways literal and accurate; but this fact is not 
material in the present connection, inasmuch as 
we have the opportunity of comparing this version 
with the original. 

Moving back to the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, between four and five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, we find the men of that period, Daniel, 
Ezra, and others, referring to a sacred book, or col- 
lection of books, then extant, under the title of 
" The Book of the Law of Moses," or simply " The 
Book of Moses." It is supposed that Ezra com- 
piled and arranged the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, as we now have it, with the exception of a 
few portions, which are supposed by some to have 
been written after his time. 

A little more than six hundred years before 
Christ, in the reign of Josiah, we read that, while 
certain workmen were employed upon the repair 
of the Temple, Hilkiah the priest found " the book 
of the law," which, during the idolatrous reign of 
Josiah's predecessors, appears to have fallen into 
entire neglect. 
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TrareUing back firom this point to the period 
immediatel J following the death of Solomon, nine 
hundred and serenty-five years befcHre CSirifit, we 
find that, at that time, the Jewish nation was di- 
vided into two separate kingdoms, called hj the 
names of Jndah and Israel, which were nev^r again 
reunited, but remained for the most part in a state 
of hostility. They had no further religious camr 
munion, and but little social intercourse. 

It is to the men of Judah that we are indebted 
for the canonical Scriptures in their present form : 
can it be shown that there was any similar compi- 
lation in use among the tribes of Israel f At the 
time when the division, of which we have spoken, 
took place, the only sacred books, which are sup- 
posed to have been in existence, were the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, and Euth. 

The revolting tribes of Israel dwelt in the land 
of Samaria, and gradually became extinct, until 
at last there was no people left to represent them 
except those who were known in the time of Christ 
as the Samaritans. The only part of the Old Tes- 
tament which they recognized as having authority 
were the five books of Moses, of which they had a 
version, written in the ancient Hebrew character. 
It was not, in all respects, precisely the same with 
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that in use among the people of Jndah, and with 
which we are famiKar; some things which the 
Samaritans appear to have considered objectiona- 
ble were altered, and certain phrases were changed, 
in order to make the Pentateuch better conform 
to their own peculiar views and usages. The va- 
riations, however, are only such as tend to confirm 
the original identity of the two books. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that, of all the 
other ancient Scriptures, the Book of Joshua was 
the only one which received any consideration by 
the Samaritans ; and this, " which they, perhaps, 
possessed in its original form, gradually came to 
form only the groundwork of a fictitious national 
Samaritan history, overgrown with the most fan- 
tastic and anachronistic legends.'' 

The question now arises, How and when did 
this people come into possession of the Pentateuch ? 
It has been conjectured that they received it, at 
some late day, from the hands of the Jews, and 
then rewrote it in the ancient Hebrew, or so-called 
Samaritan character, making the alterations which 
we have already noticed. 

Is it probable that they would have been will- 
ing to adopt, as the standard of their faith, a book 
whose only claim to their veneration was the fact 
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that it had been received as authoritative by a na- 
tion with whom they were in deadly religious hos- 
tility ? Again, if they thus adopted the five books 
of Moses, and perhaps, also, the Book of Joshua, 
why did they reject all the other books of the Old 
Testament ? 

The argument is altogether in favor of the fact 
that, when the tribes of Israel separated from Jn- 
dah, they took their own copies of the Pentateuch 
with them, which they subsequently amended and 
altered to suit their own notions. If so, the law 
of God given by Moses was in existence at the 
time of Solomon ; and, if this was a forgery, it 
must have been concocted at some period during 
the five hundred years which elapsed between the 
reign of Solomon and the life of Moses. Now, is 
there any thing to show that, during this interval, 
it was impossible for some adroit and designing 
person to write these five books, and then, by a 
little finesse, induce the people to receive them for 
what they purport to be? Sudi a supposition 
brings us into this dilemma. 

The men of Judah and Israel, prior to the time 
of Solomon, were either living under the Mosaic 
Institutes, or they were not. They had a Leviti- 
cal priesthood, an ark, a tabernacle, a Sabbath, a 
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Passover, the rite of circumcision, and so on, or 
they had nothing of this sort. 

If they had no such institutions and customs, 
it is preposterous to suppose that such a history as 
is contained in the Pentateuch could have been 
pahned off upon them, and the whole nation, all 
at once, induced to conform itself to the laws and 
directions of this book. 

Neither is the difficulty relieved if we suppose 
the Pentateuch to be a forged history of laws and 
customs already in vogue, the record being con- 
structed so that it might accord with the prevail- 
ing usages of the country. We have, then, this 
very peculiar polity, with aU its severe requisi- 
tions and burdensome rites, entirely tmaccounted 
for ; and the further absurdity is added of sup- 
posing that, after every thing in the Jewish system 
of religion had somehow, without any historical 
basis, taken its existing form, a record like the 
Pentateuch is invented and imposed upon the peo- 
ple as the authoritative ground of their peculiar 
economy. 

Suppose a similar experiment to be tried 
amongst us. This nation, for instance, has cer- 
tain great annual festivals, with very descriptive 
names and very significant ceremonies; we have 
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also national rites, generally observed, althongli 
they are costly, burdensome, and sometimes cruel 
and dangerous ; we have a system of laws, entirely 
unlike any thing else which prevails among other 
nations, much stricter and more severe ; but we 
have no authentic history, no one knows how any 
of these rules and customs originated, or what 
these strange rites originally signified, when sud* 
denly, a book appears, that professes to clear up 
the whole matter, entering into the most minute 
details, tracing every thing back to its historical 
source, and finding that source to lie only some 
few hundred years back; the book claiming to 
have been written at the very time when our his- 
tory commenced, and then crowning the whole by 
affixing a Divine sanction to laws and usages which 
had akeady existed for centuries, without being 
supposed to have any such authority ! 

The rational skeptic will probably deny us 
the privilege of impaling him upon either horn 
of this dilemma. He will allow that the law was 
given by Moses — ^he will allow that Moses prob- 
ably committed that law to writing, for it ap- 
pears that Joshua, his immediate successor in 
office, refers to " the book of the law " — ^he will 
allow that there is some historical basis for the 
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Pentateucli, that Moses actually* brought the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, and that the Sabbath, 
the tabernacle, the priesthood, and the Passover 
were established under his direction ; but it will 
be denied that these admissions oblige us to be- 
lieve in any thing supernatural connected with 
his mission. 

It is not to be presumed that this view is con- 
sistent with the belief that Moses is the author of 
the Pentateuch; •whatever it was that he com- 
mitted to writing, the record must have been 
something very unlike these five books. No one 
can suppose that he would have attempted to 
impose upon a contemporaneous generation the 
account of such marvels as are narrated in the 
Book of Exodus, if nothing of the sort had oc- 
curred. We say nothing of the fact that an im- 
posture like this would make the great law-giver 
of the world the greatest of all law-breakers. 

It may not be indispensable, in order to our 
belief in the Divine legation of Moses, that we 
should also believe that we now read the Penta- 
teuch ^^i*^ as it came from his pen; it may 
also be admitted that there are some things stated 
there which would be better understood and dif- 
ferently interpreted, if we knew all the facts con- 
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nected with the « case; it would not be fatal to 
revelation if it were doubted whether the Al- 
mighty was the actual author of some statements 
and sentiments, which, according to the literal 
and popular rendering, have been attributed to 
Him — our Saviour Himself deliberately sets aside 
certain sayings, which in the Pentateuch are de- 
clared to have been the utterance of the Lord; 
but, there is no middle ground upon which we can 
reasonably stand, between the utter rejection of 
the Old Testament, so far as it professes to fumisli 
the historical basis of Judaism and a solution of 
the marvellous problem which it involves, and the 
acceptance of this Book as the record of a Divine 
revelation. 

We are obliged somehow to account for the 
existence of a people, from the very banning 
unlike all other nations — ^monotheistic in their 
creed, peculiar in their rites, elevated immeasu- 
rably above every other ancient- nation in their 
notions of law, rescued again and again from lapse 
iQto idolatry, the fountain source of all the reh- 
gious literature which has had vitality enough to 
survive the mutations of ages, and become incor- 
porated with modem habits of thought and modes 
of life — a distiDct and peculiar people thirty-five 
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hundred years ago— a distinct and peculiar peo- 
ple to-day. 

No solution of this problem has ever been 
given, by those who deny the validity of Script- 
ure, that is worthy of consideration. After wa- 
ding through all that they have written, to show 
that in the Old Testament there are inaccuracies 
in the statement of numbers, anachronisms in the 
use of names, improbabilities in the rendering of 
facts, imperfections in doctrine, contradictions in 
the views of its several authors — ^we find ourselves 
still standing in the presence of a great fact^ 
which all these criticisms leave untouched and 
unexplained. 

We must account, not only for the existence 
of an extraordinaiy Book, but also of a monu- 
mental institution, covered over with inscriptions 
which are legible still, although the winds and 
storms of more than thirty centuries have beat 
against the pile ; within its walls ceremonies are 
performed, laws are proclaimed, and psalms are 
chanted, which were old when European civiliza- 
sion was a thing of the future; this structure 
stands just where it stood when the world was 
young ; as in the beginning, so now, the name of 
Jehovah is inscribed upon every stone. Who 
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laid the foundation of this ancient edifice ? Who 
has preserved it from the ravages of time ? What 
was originally intended by its erection ? Why 
has it been kept from decay ? What does it com- 
memorate ? Nothing bnt some early superstition 
of an uncultivated people on the east of the 
Mediterranean 1 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT WAS THE OBIGJN OF CHEISTIANITY ? 

It is supposable that all the facts attending 
the origin of Christianity might have been pre- 
cisely as we now nnderstand them to have been, 
and that this religion might have existed to-day as 
a living power in the community, if the New Tes- 
tament had not been transmitted to ns, or even if 
not a word of this Book had ever been written. 
There is no intimation, from the lips of Christ or 
His Apostles, that they intended to furnish a vol- 
ume, supplementary to the Old Testament Script- 
ures ; nor is there any evidence to show that the 
writers of the Gospels and Epistles ever supposed 
that their works were destined to become the 
Bible of the new faith. They were evidently pre- 
pared for the benefit of the age in which they 
appeared, and some of the Epistles were intended 
to meet special emergencies in the Churches to 
which they were addressed. 
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In the good providence of God, however, these 
writings were rescued from oblivion, subjected to 
the searching scrutiny of the early Fathers, tested 
and authenticated by Church Councils, and trans- 
mitted to us, as the genuine, documentary vouch- 
ers of our religion. 

By a perpetual series of miracles, the same 
certain knowledge as to the facts attending the 
origin of Christianity, and as to the character of 
its doctrines, which we now have through the 
written records. of the New Testament, might 
have been attained by oral tradition; in which 
case, that tradition would have been as authorita- 
tive as the Bible. 

If the New Testament were not in our posses- 
sion to-day, Christianity would still stand before 
us, as « fact in history^ which is somehow to be 
accounted for : it exists — ^it had an origin — ^it has 
its annals, and marvellous annals they are — ^it is 
a fact stupendous enough to excite our profoundest 
curiosity, and to warrant the most careful investi- 
gation. In the case that we have supposed, which 
is, that no records had been preserved — ^professing 
to be tlie work of any of the inspired founders of 
this religion — ^what materials should we have to 
aid us in solving the problem of Christianity, and 
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to what extent should we be able to acquire satis- 
factory information ? 

In such an emergency, we should have access 
to three general sources of knowledge. 

First, the testimony of secular history, allud- 
ing to the rise and progress of this new religion, 
among the current incidents of the day ; written, 
not by its friends, but mostly by those who repro- 
bate and condemn Christianity, as a superstition 
and a delusion. 

Secondly, the writings of believers, dating 
from the close of the first century, and con- 
tinuing down to the present period; which 
would be consulted, not as possessing any divine 
authority, but simply as historical records of the 
past. 

Thirdly, the Church, which exists to-day, and 
can be shown to have existed for eighteen cen- 
turies, with its peculiar institutions, creeds, and 
general traditions ; aU which it may be possible 
for us to verify, step by step, until they are traced 
back to their original. 

With these sources of information before us, 
a/nd these alone^ what facts should we be able to 
establish, with the same historic certainty, that 
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serves to satisfy ns, for instance, of the invasion 
of Britain by Jnlius Caesar ? 

In the first place, we shonld have no difficnlty 
in ascertaining tJie time when Christianity came 
into being. The testimony of Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Pliny, all of whom wrote near the close of 
the first century, is sufficient to settle this point. 
Tacitus, in speaking of the Christians, a. p. 64, 
says, that " the author of this sect was Christus, 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was punished with 
death, as a crimiaal, by the procurator, Pontius 
Pilate." Further evidence of the same sort 
might be given ; but as no one now questions the 
date of Christianity, this would be superfluous. 

In the second place, it would be easy to iden- 
tify the origin of Christianity with ihQ jpersons \X} 
whom its establishment and propagation are at- 
tributed in the sacred records. This could be 
done, with as much certainty as the Mohammedan 
faith is identified with Mohammed. 

In the third place, we could ascertain what 
were the spirit and motives by which the early 
Christians seemed to be actuated ; the fact could 
be established that they were, in large numbers, 
exposed to persecution and a cruel death ; and that 
they patiently endured aU this, sustained by the 
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conviction that their reHgion was true and divine. 
It could be shown that it was the prevailing be- 
lief of these persons that the crucified Christ had 
appeared, in bodily form, to His disciples, after 
His death and burial, — conversed with them, face 
to face, — and in their presence ascended up to 
heaven. All this is stated by writers, some of 
whom were contemporaries of the Apostles. 
Clement, who wrote within forty years after the 
death of Christ, says : " Let us consider, how the 
Lord does continually show us, that there shall be 
a future resurrection ; of which He has made our 
Lord Jesus Christ the first-fruits, raising Him from 
the dead.'' 

In the last place, it would not be impossible 
to find out what was the general outline of the 
Christian system, as originally promulgated, and 
the grounds upon which that system was based, 
without resorting to the records of the New Testa- 
ment for information. The evidence of Clement, 
Polycarp, Ignatius, and Barnabas, living as they 
did so near the Apostolic age. Has all the value 
which belongs to personal eye-witnesses. The 
various Christian writers of the second century, 
however fanciful some of them may have been in 
their theories, could hardly have mistaken or 
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misapprehended what they relate as matters of 
fact. 

And if these witnesses should be ruled out of 
court, on the ground that their testimony is not 
to be received, because they were already identi- 
fied with this new faith and firm believers in its 
truth, let us see how much can be learned from 
the statements of one who wrote in direct hostil- 
ity to Christianity. 

Celsus was the most formidable opponent whom 
this religion was called to meet, in the earlier 
years of its existence. He flourished about a. d. 
176, and we gather from the positions which he 
ridicules and opposes, to a great extent, what was 
the current belief of Christians. He discusses the 
matter of Christ's two genealogies, His alleged 
miraculous birth, the circumstances of His bap- 
tism and temptation in the wilderness ; he speaks 
of Him as a carpenter, and says that He collected 
ten or eleven publicans and sailors, with whom 
He travelled about, procuring a shameful and beg- 
garly subsistence ; he alludes to His miracles. His 
curing the lame and blind, feeding a great multi- 
tude with a few loaves, and raising the dead, — 
arguing upon the supposition that these events 
really took place, and attributing them to the ex- 
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ereise of demoniacal power. He refers to the 
prophecies, whicli were supposed by believers to 
refer to Christ; criticises His discourses, speaks 
of the general incredulity with which His doc- 
trines were received ; of His having been betrayed 
by one disciple, and denied by another ; of His 
prayer in Gtethsemane; of the soldiers who de- 
rided Him, of the purple robe, the crown of thorny 
and the reed which was put in His hand ; of the 
vinegar mixed with bitter drugs, that was offered 
Him at His crucifixion ; of His saying, " I thirst ; '^ 
of the loud cry which He uttered, just before ex- 
piring ; of the earthquake and darkness, which 
accompanied his death; of His rising from the 
dead ; of the angel who removed the stone from 
His sepulchre ; of His appearing to a " distracted 
woman and others, engaged with Him in the same 
magical arts ; " and of His exhibiting His hands, 
which had been wounded on the cross. 

It can also be shown, from the testimony of 
both friends and foes, that a Church was at this 
time in existence, the members of which met to- 
gether on the first day of the week, "to sing 
hymns to Christ," and commemorate His death ; 
that this day was consecrated to the memor}' of 
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His resurrection ; that baptism was administered 
in His name, and other usages were practised pe- 
culiar to this new faith. 

"Without touching the New Testament, it can 
thus be ascertained, from the ordinary records of 
history, that, between seventeen and eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, a new religion, attributed to Christ 
as its author, recognizing Him as its centre, had 
obtained a certain degree of currency ; that it was 
the belief of those who received this form of faith 
that its founder had authenticated His divine mis- 
sion by miraculous signs and wonders, and espe- 
cially by His own resurrection from the dead, 
"We further learn that the evidence upon which 
all this was -based was subjected to a severe scru-» 
tiny on the part of those who were opposed to the 
claims of Christianity ; that this resulted in allow- 
ing the authenticity of a large proportion of these 
alleged signs and wonders, while the inference de- 
duced by Christians in favor of their religion from 
these miracles was evaded by attributing them to 
magical and demoniacal power. 

We farther learn that, among the early con- 
verts to Christianity, were many persons of intelli- 
gence and learning ; that the moral character of 
these converts was far above the average standard, 
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pagan writers having testified to their temperance, 
their scrupulous regard for truth, their kindness 
to each other, and charging them only with narrow 
exclusiveness and superstition; that this strange 
reKgion made very rapid progress, its adherents 
being numbered by millions before the close of the 
second century; and that it was propagated, for 
the space of three hundred years, by moral means 
alone! witixout any aid W the d^ authorities. 

Taking into consideration the character of this 
new religion, the nature of its doctrines, and what 
it demanded of its disciples ; and then remember- 
ing what was the moral condition of the world at 
the time when it came into being — ^the natural im- 
probabiUty of success, when ,such a rigid system 
was brought into contact with the most licentious 
age that was ever known, there is certainly a very 
strong presumption in favor of the fact that it was 
able to suBtain its claims by strong and incontro- 
vertible proofe, and that there dwelt in it an ele- 
ment of Divinity. 

Our knowledge of primitive Christianity would, 
however, have been very incomplete, and our con- 
ception of the spirit which underlaid its doctrines 

still more inadequate, if the New Testament had 
12 
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never been written. This is our main resort, when 
we would know what was the real origin of Chris- 
tianity, and it is on this ground that we are called 
to fight the sternest battle with the unbeliever. 

It would be natural to expect that some of the 
persons engaged in the establishment of this reli- 
gion would leave behind them written records of 
its history and its principles; and it is equally 
natural to suppose that these documents would be 
carefully preserved. 

The New Testament contains what purport to 
be four sketches of the life and sayings of Christ, 
two of them written by men who had been His 
personal companions, and the other two by indi- 
viduals who were on terms of close intimacy with 
His disciples ; a summary of some of the leading 
events in the lives of the Apostles, from the same 
pen that wrote one of the Gospels ; certain letters, 
addressed by a number of the original teachers of 
Christianity to the churches under their care, or 
to pereons in whose welfare they were interested; 
and one other book, very unlike all the rest, which 
is a mingled allegory and prophecy. 

The first question to be determined is, What 
reason have we to suppose that these are genui/ne 
docTunents, the productions of the age in which 
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they purport to have been written, and of the men 
to whom they are attributed? We can see no 
reason why the jpresurription is not as strong in 
favor of their genuineness as it is in the case of 
other ancient writings. No scholar doubts that 
the works attributed to lavy are really his produc- 
tions ; although for a thousand years there is no 
mention in history of their existence. A work, 
entitled " De Eepublica," is, without any quea- 
tion, ascribed to Cicero, and still it was discovered 
within the last seventy years. In the absence of 
any proof to the contrary, we have the same right 
to assume that the books of the New Testament 
are the productions of the men whose names they 
bear, that we have to take for granted that Julius 
Caesar wrote the history of the Gallic War. 

But probably neither the skeptic nor the be- 
liever would be xiisposed to leave this important 
question to -rest upon a mere presumption. 

In entering upon the detail of evidence in the 
present relation, we must, of course, travel in a 
beaten path ; but, while the authorities to be cited 
are very familiar to every student of ecclesiastical 
history, it should be remembered that we are 
writing for the benefit of a large class of people, 
who, while they have heard enough of the current 
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infidelity of the day to disturb and darken their 
minds, are not at all versed in those branches of 
study with which every scholar is supposed to be 
conversant. 

It would be superfluous to cite any authorities 
to show that the books of the New Testament, as 
we now have them, were generally received as au- 
thentic, after the beginning of the third centuiy. 
No intelligent person has any doubt about this 
fact. 

But here Ues an interval of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years between this period and the 
death of Christ ; how do we know that the books 
were not forged during this interval? Our re- 
stricted limits will allow us to give only a brief 
outline of the evidence. 

That the writings of the New Testament were 
in existence during the latter half of the second 
century, and generally known throughout the 
Church, from Asia to Gaul, can be established by 
indubitable proofs. 

Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who lived 
at this period, says : ^' We have not received the 
knowledge of the way of our salvation by any 
others than those through whom the Gospel has 
come down to us ; which Gospel they first preached. 
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and afterward, by the will of God, transmitted to 
UB in writing, that it might be the foundation and 
pillar of* onr faith. For, after our Lord had risen 
from the dead, and the Apostles were clothed with 
the power of the Holy Spirit, descending upon 
them from on high, were filled with all gifts, and 
possessed perfect knowledge, they went forth to 
the ends of the earth, spreading the glad tidings 
of these blessings which God has conferred upon 
us, and announcing peace from Heaven to men ; 
having all, and every one alike, the Gospel of God. 
Matthew then, among the Hebrews, published a 
Gospel in their own language ; while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the Gospel at Eome, and 
founding a church there. And, after their depar- 
ture, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
himself delivered to us in writing what Peter had 
preached ; and Luke, the companion of Paul, re- 
corded the Gospel preached by him. Afterward, 
John, the disciple of the Lord, who leaned upon 
His breast, likewise published a Gospel, while he 
dwelt at Ephesus, in Asia. And all these have 
taught us that there is one God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, announced by the law and the 
prophets, and one Christ, the Son of God." The 
same writer goes on to speak of the characteristics 
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of the different Gospels ; and that the contents of 
these books were substantially the same then as 
they are now is evident from his quotations, which 
are copious enough to fill eleven closely-printed 
folio columns. 

Far away from Gaul, we find Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, giving similar testimony, and 
speaking of the several books of the New Testa- 
ment as familiar to Asiatic Christians. 

In Carthage, we hear TertuHian, the eloquent 
Latin Presbyter, speaking as follows: "We lay 
it down, in the first place, that the Evangelic 
Eecord had for its authors apostles, to whom this 
office of promulgating the Gospel was assigned by 
our Lord Himself. And if some of them were 
compcmionB of the apostles, yet they did not stand 
alone, but were connected with and guided by 
apostles. Among the apostles, John and Matthew 
form the faith within us. Among the compan- 
ions of the apostles, Luke and Mark renovate 
it." " There is not a chapter in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, from which he does 
not quote, and from most of them his quotations 
are mmierous." * 

Clement, the principal teacher of a celebrated 

* See Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
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Christian school in Alexandria, quotes very freely 
from the New Testament, and evinces his sense 
of the authority of these books by saying, in re- 
ply to those who attributed a certain sentiment 
to Christ — ^^ In the first place, we have not that 
saying in the four Gospels which have been hand- 
ed down to us.'* 

Celsus, who was, as we have before remarked, 
the most formidable opponent of Christianity, liv- 
ing at this period, directs aU his attacks against 
statements and doctrines, as we now find them 
recorded in the New Testament, and says express- 
ly, " These things are from your own books, for 
we need no other testimony." 

Now let us take another step backward, and 
see what evidence we can find belonging to an 
earlier period. 

Justin Martyr was bom near the close of the 
first century, and, about the year 160, he pub- 
lished several works in defence of Christianity. 
" From these works of Justin might be extracted 
a brief account of the life and doctrines of Christ, 
corresponding to that contained in the Gospels, and 
corresponding to such a degree, both in matter 
and words, that almost every quotation and refer- 
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ence may be readily assigned to its proper place 
in one or another of the Gospels." * He speaks 
of the Gospels as " memoirs of Christ composed 
by apostles and their companions,'' and quotes 
from them in the following style : "And the mes- 
senger then sent to that virgin, announced to her 
the glad news ; as those who have written memoirs 
concerning every thing relating to our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, have taught, whom we believe." 

In giving an account of the last supper of our 
Lord, he says: "The apostles, in the memoirs 
composed by them, which are called Gospels, 
have thus informed us." 

In order to show the estimation in which 
these works were held at that early day, and the 
general knowledge of their contents, which must 
have existed, we cite one more passage from Jus- 
tin : " On the day which is called the day of the 
Sun, we all, whether dwelling in cities or in the 
country, assemble together, when the memoirs by 
the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are 
read, as long as time permits." The other parts 
of the service he describes as consisting in exhor- 
tation, prayer, the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per, and a collection for the poor. 

* Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
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Now, let us move back a few years farther. 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Syria, flourished 
about the year 116. In his writings he tells us 
that he was personally acquainted with many of 
the disciples of the apostles, and refers to the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. He says that 
John the Presbyter told him " that Mark, being 
the interpreter of Peter, carefully wrote down all 
that he retained in memory of the actions or dis- 
courses of Christ ; not, however, in order, for he 
was not himself a hearer or follower of the Lord ; 
but afterward a companion of Peter, who taught 
in the maimer best suited to the instruction of his 
hearers, without giving a connected narrative of 
our Lord's discourses. Such being the case, Mark 
committed no errors in thus writing some things 
from memory ; for he made it his sole object not 
to omit any thing which he had heard, and not 
to state any thing falsely." Again, Papias says : 
" Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; and every one interpreted them as he was 
able." 

It is, then, beyond a doubt that, sixty or sev- 
enty years after the death of Christ, there were 
certain written records of the history of Chris- 
tianity in existence, and that these were generally 
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received as the genuine productions of the Apostles 
and their companions. 

The question next arises, What proof have we 
that the books which now constitute the New 
Testament are identicaH/y the sarrve which existed 
at the close of the first century? How do we 
know that, in the lapse of time, they have not 
been tampered with, expurgated, interpolated, 
and essentially changed in their general charac- 
ter? 

In answering this question, we must also 
travel in the road which has been often trod by 
others. 

There have been subjected to critical examina- 
tion six hundred and seventy manuscripts of the 
Gospels, or portions of them, in the Greek text, 
which were written before the invention of print- 
ing, the earliest of which probably date back to 
the fifth century. These manuscripts have been 
found — scattered all over the world — ^in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

Besides these, there are in existence a great 
many other ancient manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament in different versions, and in not less than 
eleven various languages. There also exist to- 
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day manuscript works of the eariy Fathers, which 
abound in quotations from the New Testament. 
We have also a Commentary on the Gospels, 
written by Chrysostom in the fourth century, 
and another by Origen, written in the third ; 
where we find abundant citations from the text, 
as it then stood. All these manuscripts and 
translations are evidently derived from the same 
original text, for they are all substantially alike. 

We do not see how the conclusion can be 
avoided, that, at the close of the second century, 
there was some sta/ndard copy oi the sacred 
books, from which all subsequent manuscripts 
and versions were derived. For, inasmuch as at 
this period there were thousands of copies scat- 
tered all over the world, and written in a great 
variety of languages, if any material variations 
had existed in the different manuscripts, it would 
of course have been impossible afterward to re- 
store all these books to that degree of uniformity 
which we know has ever since existed. 

But, while you may be willing to allow this, 
it may seem to you very probable that, all along 
through the second century, these books were 
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Bu'bject to frequent alterations, and then that they 
were generally made to conform to this corrupt 
standard; after which jou grant that it must 
have been impossible to effect any further changes 
of importance. 

If these books had been issued in a series of 
editions J as is now done under our system of print- 
ing, when one error or change in the rendering 
may be extended over thousands of copies — ^to be 
repeated in the next edition, and so on indefinite- 
ly — ^it would be supposable that the Gospels might 
have been thus vitiated during the second cen- 
tury. 

But the matter assumes another form, when 
we consider that every new copy must have been 
written out by hand ; and while it is true that 
this circumstance presented peculiar facilities for 
the transcriber to introduce, if he pleased, his own 
emendations of the original text, it rendered it 
very diflSlcult, if not impossible, for him to propa- 
gate these changes to any considerable extent. 

Let us put this matter in a tangible form. 

St. Luke writes, to his friend Theophilus, an 
account of the life of Christ, as he has gathered 
the facts from the lips of those who were the dai- 
ly companions and personal friends of the Saviour. 
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A neighbor of Theophilus, hearing of this docu- 
ment, requests permission to copy it. In doing 
BO, he introduces into his manuscript some addi- 
tional statements, which are current concerning 
the Saviour. There we have the first corruption 
of the original. After a while, a third person 
makes another copy, in which are incorporated 
the corruptions of the second transcriber, with fur- 
ther new matter, added by himself. And so, 
these changes gradually increase, until it is im- 
possible to tell in what form the original account 
appeared, and the document ceases to have any 
historical value. 

But, if such a process as this were carried on 
for a hundred years, what must be the result? 
There will then be in existence some hundreds or 
thousands of copies, very unlike each other — some 
more and others less corrupt. How, then, are we 
to account for the essential uniformity in the 
versions and manuscripts, scattered over various 
countries, and translated into various languages, 
which, it must be allowed, existed at the close of 
the second century ? 

Suppose, again, that, after the neighbor of The- 
ophilus had given currency to his interpolated 
manuscript, some Christian Church should send 
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a messenger to St. Luke — as it would be very 
natural to do — and ask permission to copy the 
original Gospel, for their own use : thenceforth 
that authentic copy becomes familiar to the pub- 
lic, it is read every Sunday in public worship ; 
after a while, it is copied for use in some other 
Chm'ch, and becomes the progenitor of new man- 
uscripts. With these genuine copies from the 
original, scattered through the Churches, and 
sacredly guarded 9,3 they would be certain to be, 
how would it be possible for a private transcriber 
to give such general currency to any interpola- 
tions of his own, that, in the course of years, they 
should attain universal credit, and destroy the 
integrity of the sacred canon all over Christen- 
dom? 

« 

K we have reason to believe that the books of 
the New Testament were in existence at the be- 
ginning of the second century, there can be little 
difficulty in determining the matter of their au- 
thorship. As it respects the Epistles, with one 
or two exceptions, no one has ever doubted that 
they were written by the men whose- names they 
bear. In early times, the four Gospels were never 
attributed by friend or foe to any but their re- 
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puted authors ; and, if they were written by other 
hands, it is somewhat singular that they should 
have been put forth under the names which they 
now bear. St. Matthew had no such prominent 
standing, as an Apostle, that his name would be 
selected, to give credit and currency to a memoir 
of Christ ; St. Mark is known to us only through 
his connection with St. Paul — ^he held no oflBlce 
in the Church, and appears to have been a man 
of limited education ; St. Luke does not profess 
to have ever seen tlie Saviour, and tells us that 
he derives all his information from others. St. 
John was a man whose name would carry weight ; 
but his Gospel is the one which, above all the 
rest, carries with it internal evidence that it could 
not have been a forgery. 

It is not to be supposed that the early Church 
received these documents as the genuine produc- 
tions of the men under whose names they appear, 
without careful scutiny ; and, certainly, if there 
had been any reason to suspect that fraud had 
been practised, such an able and subtle opponent 
as Celsus would have been likely to ferret it out, 
and expose the forgery. 

One further argument in favor of the authen- 
ticity of these books — which seems to us conclu- 
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sive — ^is the fact that, if any thing can be inferred 
from the general style of those writings which 
came to light in the second century, there could 
have been no man living who was competent to 
forge such books as the Grospels and Epistles of 
the l^ew Testament. The contrast between these 
and the writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers 
is sufficiently marked ; and the spurious Gospels 
and Epistles, which have come down to us, are as 
contemptible in their style as they are in their 
substance. 

Imagine a man, anxious to impose a fraud 
upon the public, sitting down deliberately to com- 
pose such a work as the New Testament ! Im- 
agine half a dozen men, combining to produce the 
forgery I One agrees to write a memoir, and put 
the name of St. John on the title-page ; another 
to write an Epistle, and attribute it to St. Peter. 

Their attempt proves successful ; their con- 
temporaries receive these works as genuine; a 
mighty structure is reared upon the foundations 
which they have laid in fraud, and this edifice 
survives the mutations of empires ; eighteen hun- 
dred years after they are dead, the civilized world 
acknowledge the forgeries which they have cun- 
ningly devised, as their standard of faith and life ; 
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and all, because these base men have managed to 
impart such an air of truthfulness to their writ- 
ings, to impregnate them so thoroughly with the 
spirit of a lofty morality and a holy piety, that 
they are mistaken for Divine oracles, and sup- 
posed to be the Word of God ! 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

DID OHEIST BISE FBOM THE DEAD? 

PopuLAE treatises against the Divine origin of 
Christianity are, for the most part, occupied with 
the detail of supposed discrepancies in the narra- 
tives of the New Testament, alleged misquota- 
tions from the Old Testament, and incidental 
errors in the statement of facts. It would require 
a great deal of time and patience to consider, one 
by one, all these specific allegations against the 
integrity of the sacred record ; and, whatever the 
result might be, the great problem of Christianity, 
as a fact in history, would remain unsolved. The 
argument does not turn upon our ability to har- 
monize the two genealogies of Joseph — ^the two 
accounts of the infancy of Jesus — the two state- 
ments of the mode of Judas's death — ^the minor 
incidents of the resurrection of Jesus, as given by 
different writers — and other difficulties of lite 
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sort, which are supposed to have been detected by 
the microscopic scrutiny of critics. 

The great point at issue is, not the absolute 
and infallible accuracy of the sacred historians in 
every petty detail ; but, is it capable of proof that 
Christianity is a Divine revelation ? 

K it can be demonstrated that Christ rose 
from the dead, I presume it will be allowed that 
this is proved. Deny that, and every thing falls ; 
admit it, and the case is gained. 

"We shall now proceed, with as much candor 
as we are capable of exercising, to argue this 
point. In the outset, we are of course excluded 
from all the evidence that might be derived from 
the four Gospels, and can only appeal to such 
sources of information as lie beyond the pale of 
criticism. 

No one, with whom it would be worth while 
to hold an argument, will question the fact that 

m 

such a person as St. Paul once lived, and that, 
somewhere about twenty-j&ve years after the death 
of Christ, he wrote an Epistle to the Church at 
Corinth. We are not aware that any intelligent 
student of history, believer or unbeliever, has ex- 
pressed any doubt on this point. 
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In tliis Epistle, he annotuices, distinctly and 
emphatically, his belief in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

The first point to be determined is his com- 
petency as a witness. He was not an illiterate 
man, not a bad or untrustworthy man, not a 
credulous or fanatical man, if we may judge by 
the general tenor of his writings attid the charac- 
ter of his life. He appears to have been honest, 
outspoken, earnest, well-balanced, discriminating, 
and large-minded; having been educated in a 
faith opposed to Christianity, and strongly preju- 
diced against it, until the overwhelming force of 
evidence led him to change his views. Before 
any ordinary court of justice, the testimony of 
such a man would be considered valid, so far as it 
could derive weight fi'om personal character. 

What, then, is the nature and what are the 
grounds of his testimony ? I may have the great- 
est respect for the character of the man, but I can- 
not believe in so stupendous a fact as the resurrec- 
tion, upon his authority, until I know upon what 
evidence his statement is based. He may have 
believed it, as he probably did ; but he may have 
been satisfied with proofs which I should reject as 
unsatisfactory. It may be said that I am bound 
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to adopt his opinions, because he was an Apostle, 
and wrote nnder Divine inspiration; this, of 
course, is only begging the question ; if one reaUy 
speaks as the mouth-piece of God, that is the end 
of controversy ; argument in regard to the truth 
of what he says is impertinent ; but I must first 
have incontrovertible groimds for believing in his 
infallibility. Allowing, then, St. Paul to have 
been a man of inteUigence and integrity-whicli 
there seems to be no good reason to doubt — ^I now 
ask for a clear and explicit statement of the nature 
of his testimony. I must then judge for myself, 
as to its force and value. 

We allow this to be a fair and reasonable de- 
mand, and we are willing to rest the matter upon 
this issue. 

In the first place, St. Paul asserts that he had 
seen Christ, subsequent to His death upon the 
cross ; " last of all. He was seen of me also." StiU 
further he declares that Christ addressed him in 
audible words, and that this resulted in an entire 
change in his belief, and in the purpose of his life. 
In proof of the fact that this was not a delusion, 
the Apostle claims to be endowed with certain 
miraculous powers, which, from time to time, he 
exercises in the full view of men, and also to write 
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and speak under the influence of Divine inspira- 
tion." 

But, allowing all this, it may be objected that 
St. Paul does not claim that he ever saw Christ 
while He lived on earth in the flesh, before His 
death, or that he ever saw Him in the interval 
between His alleged resurrection and ascension ; 
so that all which his personal testimony amounts 
to is this: there was a revelation made to him, 
which — supposing the facts to be as they are 
stated — simply proves that Christ continues to 
exist in another sphere of being. However im- 
portant it may be to determine this fact, and how- 
ever conclusive the evidence may be considered, 
that is not the point to be authenticated. 

The question is. Did Christ manifest Himself 
in a bodily form on earth, to any person or per- 
sons, after His death upon the cross ; did the body 
that was laid in the tomb return to life again ; did 
any one see that body, touch it, hear it speak ; was 
there the same direct personal intercourse between 
Christ and His disciples, after His death, that ex- 
isted before ? The extraordinary experience of St. 
Paul, on his way to Damascus, does not determine 
these points ; what further proof, if any, has he to 
offer ? 
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" For I delivered unto you," lie says, in his 
letter to the Corinthians, " that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again on the third day, according to 
the Scriptures ; and that He was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve; after that, He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some 
are fallen asleep. After that. He was seen of 
James ; then of all the apostles." 

He thus appeals to the testimony of a large 
number of men, with whom he had had personal 
intercourse, and most of whom were Uving at the 
time when he wrote. With abundant opportunity 
to sift their testimony, and with every inducement 
to do this carefully and impartially, he declares it 
to have been, in his view, conclusive and satisfac- 
tory. He knew the character of the men who 
testified to the fact of the resurrection, and this 
appears to have been such as to give him enti^ 
confidence in the credibility of their statements. 
In regard to several matters of importance in the 
Church, St. Paul differed from some of these men 
very widely ; his own views were broader, more 
progressive, and catholic, than those which were 
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held by most of the early teachers of Christianity ; 
he was in favor of breaking down certain barriers 
which they considered sacred, and extricating the 
new religion from its subordinate position as a 
mere sect in the Jewish Communion ; he wished 
to lift from it the heavy yoke of Hebrew ordi- 
nances, and advocated a liberty which seemed to 
his associates to be unauthorized and dangerous. 
All this only serves to increase our confidence in 
the soundness of his judgment in those matters 
where he agreed with his contemporaries. 

The fact which we may now consider as es- 
tablished is this : There were, in the time of St. 
Paul, a number of persons who declared publicly 
that they had seen Christ after He was raised 
from the dead. 

If we reject their testiinony, what is the di- 
lemma in which we are placed ! 

It may be assumed that they combined to- 
gether to impose a fraud upon society ; the hopes 
which they entertained during the lifetime of 
Christ, that they would be able to acquire influ- 
ence and distinction through their connection 
with Him, having been destroyed by His igno- 
minious death, they now saw that the only way 
in which they could reorganize their society and 
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give it currency was, by pretending that their 
Master had foretold His own cruel death, and 
promised to rise again on the third day. Accord- 
ingly, after a little interval, they announce to the 
world that Christ had appeared to them in bod- 
ily form after His death, and put in circulation 
the ingenious story which is narrated in the Gos- 
pels. This statement produced very little im- 
pression at first, as is evident from the circum- 
stance that, for nearly three months, there were 
very few, if any, converts made to their religion ; 
but, after a while, by taking advantage of that 
love of the marvellous which is so prominent an 
element in human nature, they managed to obtain 
a certain amount of credence for their stoiy ; and, 
in the space of three hundred years, the system 
which they inaugurated by this stupendous fraud 
conquered the world — ^the imperial eagle of Kome 
folding his wings under the shadow of the cross I 

If it requires but little faith to accept this 
solution of the question before us, it certainly 
demands some amount of credulity; but, if it 
were,' as this theory supposes, we would ask, Why 
was not the hody of Jesus produced by the rulers 
of Jerusalem, or by the Romans, under whose 

custody it .was placed*? This would have been 
13 
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the shortest and the most obvious way to refdte 
the story of the disciples, and would have put an 
effectual check upon their wretched attempt at 
imposture. 

It may be replied that the body of Jesus was 
probably conveyed away and secreted. 

Wk&Th could this have been done, and ly 
whom? Were the whole body of disciples in 
the secret ? 

If not, then apportion of them were deceived, 
and all that their testimony as to the resurrection 
rests upon is the mere fact that, at a certain pe- 
riod after the burial of Christ, His tomb was found 
empty. Would they have been likely to identify 
themselves with a cause which they knew must 
expose them to obloquy, persecution, perhaps to 
martyrdom, on the strength of such feeble evi- 
dence as this ? 

But it may be said that all Christ's immediate 
disciples united in this act of deceit. For what 
purpose ? In order that they might obtain a bet- 
ter hearing for a certain system of doctrine, which 
they wished, by means of this wicked lie, to im- 
pose upon society. What was the nature of this 
system of doctrine ? It solemnly denounced aU 
forms of iniquity and deceit ; demanded of men 
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such integrity of life and purity of heart as had 
never been imagined before ; revealed a just and 
holy God to an unjust and corrupted world, who^e 
law is terrible in its penalties and inflexible in its 
action ; it was a system which was intended to 
lift the human race out of the slough of sin and 
corruption, and which, so far as it had its way 
imimpeded, succeeded in doing this. And yet 
we are asked to believe that it originated in a 
wilful and deliberate lie. 

One further consideration is absolutely fatal 
to this theory. K the first promulgators of Chris- 
tianity were a band of impostors, why was there 
not amongst them some one man to betray their 
secrets? In the solitude of the dungeon, from 
which one such word of confession would have 
liberated him; from the rack and the fire, to 
which so many confessors of this new faith were 
committed, would not there have been heard one 
voice to expose the fraud ? Surely we cannot be- 
lieve the story of the resurrection to have been a 
deliberate fabrication ; and, if not, what is the al- 
ternative ? 

It may be said the disciples of Christ were 
probably an honest and well-meaning body of 
men, incapable of combined and conscious fraud ; 
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but, when they asserted that they had seen Christ 
«Qd talked with Him, After His death, they must 
l^ve mistaken some other person for their Mas- 
ter, or have been under the influence of some form 
of haUueination. Their minds at such a time 
would naturally be in a state of extreme tension, 
and predisposed to entertain jt delusion ; and, if 
it should be objected that, while this might ac- 
count for the delusion of some one or two of the 
disciples, it is hardly conceivable that the whole 
of them would be subjected to the same halluci- 
nation — ^let it be remembered how often these 
mental delusions become epidemic, so that, what 
a few persons at first imagine they have seen and 
heard, after a while whole coromunities will begin 
to believe that they also have seen and heard. 

There is more plausibility in this theory than 
in the other, and yet there are some circumstances 
in the case which show that it is entirely imtena- 
ble. It is based upon a supposition for which 
there is not a particle of evidence — the disciples 
were in no such state of expectancy as would 
be likely to induce the hallucination which has 
been imagined— so far ^om this, they never ex- 
pected to see their Master's face on earth again 
— ^the apostolic fraternity s^eems to have been dis- 
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banded by the unlooked-for death of their Leader 
— ^they were about to return to their old homes 
and their former occupations — and, when the fact 
that Christ had risen was announced to them, 
they were most incredulous, and, when He stood 
before them in person, could hardly believe the 
evidence of their own senses. 

But, inasmuch as all this may be set aside on 
the ground that it assumes certain things which 
are not to be regarded as proven, we fall back 
upon the same question that has been asked once 
before : If, under some such misapprehension as 
has been supposed, the disciples of Christ were 
led to assert that He was risen from the dead, 
tod that they had seen Him and talked with Him 
-—why did not their Jewish opponents at once 
put a stop to all this hy producmg the hody of 
Jesus ? Observe that this theory of hallucination 
presupposes that the friends of the Saviour had 
not removed and secreted His body, for then they 
would have- been the agents in a fraud, instead 
of the victims of a delusion. The enemies of 
Christianity could thus have put an immediate and 
eflGectual check upon the spread of this extraordi- 
nary delusion; and, beyond all question, if it had 
been in their power, they would have done it. 
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One other theory has been suggested by those 
who deny the fact of the resnrrection, which calls 
for a passing notice — ^that Christ did not actually 
die upon the cross, but remained for a time in a 
state of suspended animation, from which He af- 
terward rallied and appeared to His disciples 
with the aspect of one who had been raised from 
the dead. 

"We shaU not argue this point upon physical 
but upon moral grounds, and would ask the reader 
to consider in what an aspect tiiis theory places 
the character of Christ. Every intelligent skeptic 
is ready to allow that Jesus of Nazareth was a 
man of eminent virtue, whose life was devoted to 
the comfort and elevation of His race. In our 
day the prominent writers of this class seem to 
vie with each other to see which shall pronounce 
the most beautiful and splendid eulogy upon His 
character. They declare that in moral purity, 
self-sacrificing benevolence, superiority to popular 
prejudice, and in His earnest desire to liberate 
the world from the chains of despotic superstition. 
He never has been surpassed and never will be. 

Now, we ask you to observe that the theory 
before us exhibits Him as the most stupendous cmd 
successful cJia/rlatcm that ever lived. And to say 
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that He may have allowed His disciples to cherish 
this delusion of His. resurrection, from the best of 
motives, only complicates the problem ; for it ex- 
hibits to us the purest truth and the basest fraud, 
the loftiest designs and the vilest expedients, as 
centering in the same person. He came " to take 
away the sins of the world," to lift it heavenward ; 
and He tried to do this, and actually accomplished 
it, through the agency of a tremendous falsehood ! 

The force of the positive evidence in favor of 
Christ's resurrection — ^which, if we were dealing 
with any ordinary event in history, would be 
deemed conclusive — ^is, with some minds, entirely 
nullified by certain discrepancies alleged to be 
found in the several narratives of this event, as 
given in the Gospels. 

The present argument has been constructed 
without any reference to the written testimony of 
the Evangelists, partly because, when St. Paul ad- 
dressed his letter to the Corinthians, the Gospels 
were not in existence, and also that we might 
show what sort of a case could be. presented, if 
they had never been transmitted to us. 

The incidental variations in these narratives 
are precisely such as might be expected in histo- 
ries written twenty, thirty, or forty years after the 
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events recorded took place, and none of them are 
of such a nature as to impair the substantial truth 
of the seyeral accounts. If they had aU been pre- 
cisely alike, we might have suspected collusion 
among the writers; but, as it is, their testimony 
conforms to what has always been considered, in 
courts of justice, the surest evidence of gena^ 
veracity — ^^ circuzostantial variations, and agree- 
ment in essentials." 

It has been fiirther objected that Christ is said 
to have appeared, after His resurrection, only to 
His friends; whereas the evidence woxdd have 
been much more satisfactory if He had also mani- 
fested Himself to His enemies. 

While He hung upon the cross, those enemies 
taunted Him with the appeal, " If Thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the cross, and we 
will believe." Of this He took no notice, because 
it did not accord with His economy to force con- 
viction upon the minds of men whose hearts were 
opposed to Him and His work. So we can readily 
understand why He did not avail Himself of this 
opportunity to crush out all opposition to His 
claims, by showing His resuscitated body to those 
who had obstinately resisted the evidence of His 
life, His teachings, and His miracles. But, surely. 
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the testimony of ten sound men to the truth of a 
phenomenon is not invalidated by the fact that 
ten other men never saw the same occurrence. In 
the case before us, the witnesses were numerous 
enough and respectable enough to establish the 
truth of what they aflSrmed. 

But we are told that, according to the narra- 
tives given in the Gospels, the manifestations of 
Christ to His own disciples were only occasional, 
and occurred at somewhat distant intervals ; He 
is not represented as having passed the days and 
weeks in their society, as He had been accustomed 
to do. Not only so, but, when He does meet them, 
they do not always recognize Him at first ; it is 
said, on one occasion, that " their eyes were holden, 
that they should not know Him," and that " He 
appeared in another form" to two of them, as 
they were walking into the country. Still further, 
the form in which He manifested Himself is rep- 
resented as being superior to ordinary, natural 
laws ; at one time, when the disciples were assem- 
bled in a room, and the doors were shut — looked^ 
as the original implies— for fear of the Jews, Jesus 
suddenly appears in the midst of them, and then 
vanishes as suddenly. All this seems to clothe 
the narrative with a mythical aspect, and excites 
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the suspicion that the witnesses were not in a 
frame of mind to furnish such testimony in the 
premises as is likely to be satisfactory to an un- 
biassed judgment. 

We might dispose of this class of objections by 
saying that, if Christ had the power to rise from 
the dead, He must also have been able, if He saw 
fit, to transcend other laws of Nature. But, al- 
though we assume it to be the same body that 
was buried which was afterward raised from the 
tomb, we do not consider it necessary to suppose 
that it continued to retain all the same material 
properties. And the very circumstances which 
have been cited as furnishing ground for sus- 
picion are really among the strongest proofs of 
the credibility of the narratives ; for they are not 
such as would have been introduced if the record 
were an invention. In the latter case, great care 
would be taken to guard against the possibility of 
any such cavils as these. 

But, finally, it may be objected that the pre- 
sumption is so strong against the probability, not 
to say the possibility, of such an occurrence as the 
resurrection of the dead to life, as to destroy the 
force of any conceivable evidence that might be 
brought in attestation of its truth. 
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Here we have touelied the real diflSculty — the 
absence of all belief m any thing which lies be- 
yond the familiar line of material law. We may 
assert that>the fact of the resurrection is a simple 
question of evidence, and that all theoretical argu- 
ment against it should go for nothing, if the proof 
is suflScient to establish the fact. As a general 
principle, this statement cannot be gainsaid ; but 
there is a condition of mind which utterly inca- 
pacitates a man for judging any species of evi- 
dence by which it is possible to establish a super- 
natural truth. The door is open for the admission 
of every other form of truth — ^in every other rela- 
tion the mind is competent to the exercise of sound 
judgment — ^but when the man is called to recog- 
nize the hand of God, anywhere outside the ordi- 
nary antecedents and consequents, the causes and 
eflTects of natural law, he refuses to listen, refuses 
to consider the grounds upon which this case is 
based, closes the doors and bars up the windows 
of his soul, and says, " Let no light enter there but 
that which belongs to the sphere of this world — 
light which I can analyze and decompose, and re- 
solve into its primitive hues — flight whose laws of 
refraction and polarization I can comprehend; 
that is sufficient for my purposes — all else is the 
phosphorescence of superstition." 
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I once talked through the long hours of the 
night with a man of this description, learned in 
natural science, familiar with almost every branch 
of knowledge, well-read in the Scriptures — one 
whose writings are text-books in our schools and 
universities ; and, starting with the denial of the 
possibility of a Divine revelation — after being 
driven, by processes of argument drawn jfrom his 
own premises, to the acknowledgment of his un- 
belief in the existence not only of every thing 
pertaining to the region of spirit, but also of al- 
most every thing in the realms of matter — ^I asked 
him if there was any thing that he reaUy believed. 
He replied : " I am sure of nothing but the rela- 
tions of mathematical quantities." This was the 
thin residuimoL upon which, his soul was left to 
feed — algebraic signs, arithmetical notations, and 
geometrical lines 1 

Is man so constituted that he can be satisfied 
with such food as this ? 



CHAPTER XVn. 

WHAT IS THE POSITION OF JESUS OHEIST JN HIS- 

TOEY? 

Some of the most eulogistic works in praise of 
Jesus of Nazareth, that have been recently pub- 
lished, were written by men who entirely deny 
His supernatural chara<5ter. They exhibit Him to 
us simply as the ideal mom — such a being as was 
never seen on earth before, and has never been 
reproduced since. AU that is told us of His ex- 
ceptional birth, of His miracles, His resurrection 
and ascension, of His Divine Sonship, of his iden- 
tity with the Godhead, and the peculiar efficacy 
of His atoning sacrifice, we must regard as a de- 
lusion ; but, when we have stripped off the myth- 
ological drapery which has been thrown around 
this extraordinary man, there is a moral grandeur 
in the heroic figure that is revealed to our view, 
which warrants us in saying that " whatever may 
be the surprises of the future, Jesua will never be 
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surpassed. His worship will grow young with- 
out ceasing ; His legend will. call forth tears with- 
out end; His sufferings will melt the noblest 
hearts ; all ages will proclaim that, among the 
sons of men, there is none bom greater than 
Jesus." * 

A phenomenon like this demands explanation, 
and we begin our inquiries by asking, whether 
there was any thing in the character of the age, 
when Jesus lived, that serves to account for the 
existence of such a man, as He is represented to 
be ? Had humanity become developed to such a 
point, that it was reasonable to look for such a 
being as Jesus ? Had long ages of experience 
and culture been operating upon the rough mate- 
rial of human nature, until at last all its finer and 
nobler elements culminated in this man ? In the 
fulness of time, and in the choicest region of the 
earth, did the choicest family of the most advanced 
race ripen into this perfect fruit? 

There is nothing to sustain such a theory as 
this. The palmy days of Palestine had long been 
past. It had degenerated into a tributary prov- 
ince ; ruled by a succession of demagogues, who 
worked their way into power by meanness and 

* R^nan^s Life of Jesus. 
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cruelty. No true prophet had spoken in Judea 
for four hundred years. Judaism had become a 
system of superstitious observances, and its wor- 
ship was a wearisome routine. The foolish con- 
ceits of the Kabbins formed the substance of the 
popular theology. The more intelligent men of 
the times were indifferent to all forms of religion. 
There was not a man, distinguished for intellect- 
ual power or moral excellence, in all the nation ; 
not one, whose name would not have been forgot- 
ten, when he died, if Jesus had never lived. Po- 
litically, intellectually, and morally, Palestine was 
in her dotage. 

And yet, at this period, and among this debili- 
tated people, there appears in the dark horizon a 
light, which gradually turns the night into day. 
For the first and the last time in the history of 
the world a perfect man appears 1 

How is this phenomenon to be explained ? 
Was there any thing in His parentage. His edu- 
cation, the peculiar influences which surrounded 
Etim in His boyhood, to account for it ? He is 
brought up under the roof of a respectable me- 
chanic in Nazareth. Of Joseph, His reputed father, 
we know nothing, except that he appears to have 
been an upright, honest man — ^ready to regard 
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the voice of God, when he heard it distinctly ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he exerted 
any special influence over the boy, whose name 
has since become so illustrious. Of Mary, His 
mother, from whom He derived His humanity, 
we have fuller notice, and are led to form a much 
loftier conception. The wonderful words of her 
wondrous child sank deep into her heart, and 
were remembered and cherished there, long after 
others had forgotten them. She had a spiritual 
insight, which no other woman of Judea shared 
with her — a tenderness and a purity which we 
can honor and love, without adoring her as divine 
— ^blessed above women, she was the fit mother 
of a spotless child. But it is the power of the 
child over the mother, and not that of the mother 
over the child, which always arrests our attention ; 
the ordinary relation seems to be reversed, and 
the parent does homage to the offspring. 

And, outside of the family circle, what were 
the influences to which Jesus was subjected from 
His childhood ? He was brought up in a secluded 
village of a remote province — a place so low and 
obscure, that a proverbial disgrace was connected 
with its name, and people wondered how any 
good thing could come from such a region. His 
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only companions were the uncultivated peasants 
of Nazareth ; tradition says that he was engaged 
in the laborious calling of His reputed father ; 
probably the only books that He ever saw were 
the sacred rolls of the law kept in the village syn- 
agogue, and, perhaps, some Eabbinical commen- 
tary circulated among the people. " Jesus did 
not even knowthe name of Buddha, Zoroaster, or 
Plato ; he had read no Greek book, no Buddhist 
soutra, and yet there is in Him more than one 
element which, without His knowledge, came 
from Buddhism, from Parseeism, or from the wis- 
dom of the Greeks." * He would not have been 
likely to hear in Nazareth any public instruction, 
tending to enlighten Him in any very elevated 
spiritual truths ; there was no Socrates, to teach 
this divinest Plato of God and immortality — ^no 
Paulj to expound to Him the prophets — ^no John 
to show Him the depths of Heaven's love. 

Out of this dull background the full-formed 
figure of Jesus suddenly flashes into light. There 
is no visible preparation for His great work — ^no 
pupilage, no study, no discipline, no earthly ante- 
cedent to account for the phenomenon — ^the ideal 
man. He for whose advent the world had been 

* B^nan^s Life of Jesus. 
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waiting through weary centuries, suddenly ap- 
pears — amoves about Galilee and Judea for a few 
months, and then vanishes from the scene. But, 
during this short space, He has said something, 
He has done something, which has made the 
world another place to what it was before, and 
man another being to what he was before ; even 
the face of eternity is changed, and the grave itself 
has become radiant — ^His name has become a talis- 
man — ^the slave hears it, and leaps in his chains — 
the sinner hears it, and ceases from his sin — ^the 
weary and heavy-laden hear it, and find rest — ^the 
dying saint hears it, and falls asleep in Jesus. 

It will not be questioned that no human being 
has ever impressed the world, like Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The quiet words that He uttered, as He 
sat with a little group of disciples on some Gali- 
lean hill-side, have been taken on the wings of the 
wind and carried to every quarter of the earth. 
What he said, and did, and endured, soon found 
its chroniclers, and this record has become the 
sacred Book of the most civilized of modem na- 
tions, and has received the extraordinary title of 
" The Word of God." 

His influence has reached all races and classes 
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of men. In the imwersaUty of His influence, 
Jesns stands alone. Other men have left their 
impress upon some particular nation, or upon a 
peculiar order of people in various nations ; but 
the followers of this Jewish teacher forget that 
He was a Jew ; and the place of His birth has 
become idealized as " The Holy Land." Unlike 
philosophy and science, the religion of Jesus has 
gone before, instead of following in the wake of 
civilization; and civilization has followed, as a 
necessary consequence. 

And this extraordinary influence has affected 
all the various relations of men — ^political, social, 
and personal. It has revolutionized governments, 
introduced new elements into society, changed 
the whole aspect of family ties, and given men 
strength to subdue the passions of their own na- 
ture. It found despotism enthroned everywhere 
— just so far as its principles prevail, it gives to 
the people all the civil liberty which they are 
competent to exercise, while, at the same time, it 
protects them from the evils of anarchy. It found 
society disordered, inharmonious, groaning under 
abuses and excesses; it is gradually restoring 
order, equality, and fraternity. It found the fam- 
ily relation disarranged — woman, the ignorant 
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servitor of nian, and the purity of home defiled by 
polygamy ; it is now weaving around the house- 
hold a white robe of sanctity, securing to the 
wife and mother her legitimate rights, and it has 
assigned to her the highest sphere of influence 
which mortal can attain. 

This reorganizing, purifying, elevating power 
is steadily increasing ; it has, in itself, a vitality 
which is irresistible. The influence of Jesus can 
no more be exterminated than the law of gravity 
can be destroyed. There is no more reason to fear 
that Christianity will ever die out than there is to 
believe that the earth will cease to revolve. After 
having survived the antagonisms which it has al- 
ready overcome, there is no further cause foi> appre- 
hension. Persecution cannot kill it, and patron- 
age cannot smother it. It lived through the long 
night of a thousand years, when its beams were 
shorn and its life seemed well-nigh gone; and 
then the sun rose, brighter than ever. And it 
will live on, tiU the heavens and the earth shall 
be rolled up as a parched scroll and pass away. 

The influence which Jesus has exerted is pe- 
culiar in its nature. 

It is not that of physical force. The cause of 
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Christ has advanced most snccessfully when it has 
received the least assistance from the secular arm. 
When men have gone before with a sword to open 
the way, Christianity has refused to follow. When 
the attempt has been made to enforce the forms 
of this faith by violence, the spirit has deserted 
the form and left it empty. The dreariest days 
of Christianity were those when the trumpet of 
the warrior was sounded in her behalf. The im- 
perial patronage of Constantino did the Church 
greater harm than all the attacks of Julian. If 
she had only been let alone, to work out her true 
results by her own vital force, Christiianity would 
have been a hundred-fold stronger than she is 
to-day. 

Neither is the influence of Christ's truth that 
of a system of philosophy. It harmonizes with 
all forms of sound philosophy ; but it has truths 
which are peculiar to itself, and it handles these 
after a fashion peculiar to itself. Jesus perplexed 
His hearers with no metaphysical subtleties. He 
dealt very little in abstractions. He elaborated 
no ambitious theories. The most unlearned could 
comprehend what He said as readily as the Scribes. 

Neither is the influence of Christianity that of 
superstition. Just so far as this element has been 
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incorporated into the original Gospel, its true 
power has been vitiated. In the teachings of 
Christ there is a singular freedom from every 
thing likely to minister to that feeling of super- 
stitious reverence and fear which is so natural to 
man. He envelops His doctrine in no gorgeous 
clouds of mystery — ^never calls mpon us to suspend 
the operations of our reason in order to believe — 
makes no vague, exaggerated appeals to our pas- 
sions ; His utterance is calm. His argument con- 
vincing, and BHs exhortation persuasive. Who 
can conceive of a congregation shouting and howl- 
ing with mad excitement, under such a discourse 
as the Sermon on the Mount ? Superstition ap- 
pears in very opposite forms of manifestation ; the 
Christ of the Gospels is equally free from it in 
every form. As a man. He was natural and sim- 
ple ; He ate and drank like other men — wore no 
embroidered phylacteries ; there is not a trace in 
His life of wild enthusiasm, or melancholy asceti- 
cism, or hollow formalism, or puerile symbolism. 
He prescribed no religious routine, no recipes for 
penance and self-torture, and gave His Church no 
rules for getting up an excitement. 

Neither is the influence of this system that of 
dry and barren dogma* We hear nothing from 
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Christ of federal-headship— of the imputation of 
sin or of goodness — of sin before volition, as dis- 
tinguished from the sin which consists in sinning — 
of natural inability or moral ability — of Divine 
decrees, as the basis of distinguishing grace — 
nothing of irresistible grace, or prevenient grace, 
or the grace of congruity ; but He tells men how 
they must feel and what they must do, in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. All the systematic 
theology that He taught could be put into a very 
small compass ; but all the truth which He taught, 
in all its bearings, it would require an eternity to 
fathom. 

■> We stand, then, in the presence of the most 
significant fact in history. The e^pstence of Jesns 
Christ was the pivot upon which the destiny of 
the world turned. 

Here is a man, bom and bred in obscurity — 
with no advantages of education — ^without rank, 
wealth, or associates — a man who never had a 
home that He could call His own — ^who never 
had a follower of any note, while He lived on 
earth — ^hated by the leading men of His time, in 
both Church and State — a man who died by the 
hands of the law, and was buried by charity ; and 
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yet to-day, instead of dating our letters and papers 
and all other documents Anno M%mdi^ it is "In 
the year of our Lord," as though man first began 
to live when Jesus walked in Jewry ; kings and 
emperors are anointed in His name; the most 
gorgeous temples on the face of the earth are con- 
secrated to His worship ; millions upon millions 
believe that there is eternal salvation only through 
Him; the history of the last eighteen centuries 
has taken its form from Him; and there is no 
name in heaven or earth that is spoken with the 
same reverence as the name of Jesus. 

It does not matter how you account for the ex-* 
istence of such a Being as this ; whether you be- 
lieve Him to " have been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost," or not; whether you believe that "in 
Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily," 
or not ; whether you believe that He healed the 
sick, opened the eyes of the blind, and cast out 
devils, or not ; whether you believe that He was 
raised from the dead, or not ; Se is still a mi/racle ! 
He does not fall within the range of ordinary his- 
torical phenomena. He is an exceptional Being. 
He cannot be explained by science and philosophy. 

The great evidence of Christianity is Christ. 
And He authenticates Himself. The most natu- 
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ral solution of His life is the supernatural. The 
truths which He uttered were not truths which 
He had learned ; Se was the t/ruth. The works, 
the wonders and signs, that He performed, were 
the natural development of His superhuman 
power. 

As material nature is the embodiment of God's 
physical attributes, so is Jesus the Incarnation of 
His moral and spiritual attributes. God be- 
comes accessible — ^in a measure, comprehensible — 
through Him. He mediates between the infinite 
and the finite ; bringing them into conjunction in 
His own person. I do not care to distinguish the 
natures, and say of Christ that He did this as 
man, and that as God; this only confuses the 
matter of His identity; the natures are merged 
in one Being. I bow before the mystery, and do 
not ask to have it resolved. 



THE END. 
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